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) churches at Westfield and Mitti- 
neague, two appointments on Springfield 
District which I failed to reach last 
spring. I had a good hearing in our mag- 
nificent church in Westfield, where Rev. 
C. E. Davis is pastor. This is one of the 
finest churches in New England. Finan- 
cially strong, with splendid properties 
which bring a good income, spiritually 
alert, with constant accessions to its 
membership, it easily ranks among the 
strongest churches in Western Massachu- 
setts. With wise business foresight, the 
church has retained its old church proper- 
ty, now in the very centre of the business 
part of the town, and from its rental de- 
rives a large income. A splendid Ladies’ 
Aid Society, with invested funds, also as- 
sists in the material interests of the 
church. Fortunate indeed is the man who 
serves such a splendidly loyal and aggres- 
sive church as this ! 


eyes Sept. 16, was spent with our 
R 


*~ * 

The first knowledge we have-of preach- 
ing in Westfield by Methodist preachers 
was in 1794. At that time Westfield, to- 
gether with Suffield and Granby in Con- 
necticut, Lee, Worthington and North 
Worthington, East Granville, Beech Hill 
and Feeding Hills, were included in what 
was known as Granville Circuit, which 
was within the limits of the Rhinebeck 
District and part of the New York Con- 
ference. The district extended from the 
Hudson River on the west to the Connec- 
ticut on the east. Prior to 1812 we do not 
find that there was any Methodist preach- 
ing in the centre of the town; but at 
West Parish, then called Hoop-pole, there 
was preaching regularly, and a class 
formed in 1800 by that holy man of God, 
Billy Hibbard, who was a preacher on the 
circuit. In the summer of that year, 
Amasa Stocking, an exhorter, moved into 
the neighborhood, and commenced preach- 
ing at Widow Loomis’ house on the Sab- 
bath. The congregation became larger, 
and they moved to Moses Sackett’s barn. 
There were awakenings, sighings, shout- 
ings, singing and refreshings from above 

a revival. The people were dismayed. 
The Congregational society became 
alarmed, and called a meeting to see what 
should be done to steady the ark in Hoop- 
pole. They wisely sent their pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Atwater, to see and report. He went 
and saw and rejoiced, and reported that 
there was no danger for Hoop-pole, 
for God was there. The first sermon 
preached in the centre by a Methodist 
preacher was in 1812, by Rev. Thomas 
Thorpe. It was probably delivered in 
Joel Farnum’s house, which stood on the 
east side of Elm Street, corner of Main, 
opposite the post-office building. 

In 1829 Granville Circuit was added to 
the New England Conference. The 
preachers at that time were John Nixon 
and Jefferson Hascall, then a young man, 
and the salary not being sufficient to sup- 
port both, Mr. Hascall left and went to 
Chicopee Falls, but came back the next 
year and served with Erastus Otis, who 
was ‘‘ preacher in charge.’’ In this year 
(1830) a lot of ground was secured —a 
gift from the town—and some material 
for the erection of the first church edifice 
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in the centre of the town. The frame 
was raised with delay and difficulty, and 
stood without any covering until the 
spring of the following year, and was not 
dedicated until the 10th of the following 
September, 1833. In the year 1833 the 
name of the circuit was changed from 
**Granville’’’ to ‘‘ Westfield and Feeding 
Hills.’’ Thomas W. Tucker, a gracious 
man, with a voice as musical as a lute, 
and Jonathan D. Bridge, then a young 
man of twenty-one years of age, were 
the preachers, with Orange Scott, an en- 
ergetic and able preacher, as presiding eld- 
er. A revival followed. Mr. Scott writes : 
‘‘T found a society of about thirty- 
five members, of as warm-hearted and 
devout spirits as I have found anywhere. 
These all had a mind to work, and the re- 
sult was some forty were added to the 
church, mostly heads of families, among 
whom was Hiram Harrison. In the sec- 
ond year there were more conversions 
than in the first. Both of these years 
were full of glory and the best of my 
life.’’ 

The organization of the church as an 
independent society was in 1836. Up to 
this time it had formed a part of a “‘ cir- 
cuit.’’ Rev. Paul Townsend was the first 
pastor. At the first quarterly conference, 
after becoming a station, it was voted 
unanimously ‘‘ to give up all the furniture 
and funds of the Westfield Circuit to the 
West Springfield Circuit.’’ It was also 
voted to consider the drinking of spirituous 
liquors as a beverage a breach of the rules 
of the church. Not strong enough for 
these days, it is true, but pretty good for 
those, as it was before the Washingtonian 
movement in 1840. 

In 1842, Jefferson Hascall was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Scott. He was a man of 
large plans and purposes, and under his 
leadership a lot was purchased on Elm St. 
at the corner of School St. and contracts 
made for an edifice 81x63 feet, containing 
116 pews, with a seating capacity of 600. 
This was completed and dedicated, March 
2, 1843. The New England Conference 
met in Westfield in 1844, with Bishop Hed- 
ding presiding. From 1845 to 1855 the 
church was served by such giants as H. 
V. Degen, Mark Trafton, Miner Raymond, 
Gershom F. Cox, J. F. Twombly, William 
Butler (who soon after was appointed to 
India as the pioneer missionary of our 
church), and Gilbert Haven (afterward 
Bishop). During Dr. Trafton’s last term 
in the pastorate, in 1854, he was elected a 
member of Congress. Dr. Raymond, for 
many years, occupied the chair of  sys- 
tematic theology in the Heck Theological 
School of Northwestern University. 

In 1860, during the pastorate of Rev. D. 
E. Chapin, the church was extensively re- 
paired at a cost of $2,000; and in 1863, 
during the pastorate of Rev. Henry W. 
Warren (now Bishop), further changes 
were made at an expense of $1,000. Dr. 
J. H. Twombly, after his first term of 
service here, and filling other important 
positions within the New England Confer- 
ence, was elected president of Wisconsin 
State University ; and after filling that 
important office some years, returned 
again to the New England Conference, 
and to this charge in 1874, and was chiefly 
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instrumental in the erection and comple- 
tion of the beautiful and capacious edific: 


in which the church now worships. Bis! 
op Simpson preached the dedicatory s« 
mon. The church has ever had an inte||i- 
gent, spiritual and aggressive membe: 
ship, and ranks today as one of the sj 
strongest churches of the New England 
Conference. 

The foregoing historical statement is 
abbreviated from an excellent paper by 
Mr. Thomas Kneil, at the semi-centennia! 
of the church in 1886, and in concluding hy 
says: ‘‘ Without further enumeration, it 
is not extravagant in me to say that no 
church within the limits of the New Eng- 
land Conference has been blessed with a 
more pious, devoted, zealous, able and 
successful succession of pastors than 
this ;’’ which is also true of their succes- 
sors, among whom are Revs. J. M. Leon- 
ard (now presiding elder of Lynn District), 
Charles Young, Frederic Woods, L. H. 
Dorchester, F. N. Upham, John D. Pickles, 
and the present pastor, C. E. Davis, now 
on his fourth year. 


* * 


Mr. Davis gave me cordial co-operation, 
and as the result we doubled the subscrip- 
tion list, and gained many friends for the 
HERALD. I was royally entertained at the 
parsonage, receiving cordial welcome from 
every member of the family, from ‘* Cin- 
der’’ up to the honored mother, Mrs. 
Julia Crowell, widow of Rev. Loranus 
Crowell, for many years a revered member 
of our Conference. With her daughter 
Mrs. Crowell spends most of her time, and 
her cheery face and kindly manner endear 
her to all. 

Westfield is fortunate in having among 
its excellent laymen Mr. E. R. Lay, whose 
generous gift to Feeding Hills was re- 
cently noted in the HERALD. Mr. Lay 
went to Westfield at the close of the war 
with his family, with no property at all. 
By perseverance he has accumulated a 
smallfortune. He is an intense worker on 
all lines which interest him. Hejsays he 
has two pets in this world — the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Grand Army. 
To this I suppose he will add a third now 

—the Veteran Fireman’s Association of 
Westfield. He is at the head of this hus- 
tling organization, and he throws his life 
into it. He is liberal. He has just given 
a $12,000 church building to Feeding 
Hills, and he gave very largely to current 
expenses in Westfield while he was build- 
ing the church. Mr. Davis is just begin- 
ning revival meetings. At his request 
Mr. Lay becomes the leader of a praying 
band of about twenty-five, and he is throw- 
ing himself into this work with his usual! 
enthusiasm. 

One interesting incident in connection 
with my visit was the presentation of the 
HERALD to Mrs. Elizabeth Snow, an aged 
member of the church, who was celebrat- 
ing her 87th birthday, by her granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Mary E. Snow. May this good 
sister live to enjoy the HERALD for many 
years to come ! 

F. H. MORGAN. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


For Loss of Appetite 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. 
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Pennsylvania’s New Capitol 


’ J NHE new capitol at Harrisburg, Penn., 
| which was inaugurated last Thurs- 
day with elaborate ceremonies — President 
Roosevelt delivering a notable Speech in 
which he did justice to the prominent part 
played by Pennsylvania in the struggle of 
the Colonies for independence, and de- 
clared that the great question of the pres- 
ent day is how to provide the people with 
means sufficient to enable them ‘‘ to assert 
their sovereignty over the great corpora- 
tions ’’ — is a structure which for mag- 
nificence and artistic adornment has few 
equals in the country. The length of the 
building is 525 feet, its breadth is 254 feet, 
and the height from the ground floor to 
the top of the allegorical figure surmount- 
ing the dome is 292 feet. The area of the 
building is 86,275 square feet. In its con- 
struction 40,000 separate pieces of granite 
were used. The capitol consists of a main 
building with imposing facades and two 
wings. The dome is done in gold, cream, 
and robin’s egg blue, and displays a great 
wealth of color. The rooms of the Senate 
and the House are individualized in furni- 
ture and decorations, so that it would be 
impossible to take even a chair from one 
and move it to the other without marring 
the harmony. In its detail the House is 
Corinthian, and the Senate Doric. The 
Governor’s rooms are particularly fine. 
The only cireumstance marring the con- 
ummation just described is the great 
waste of the people’s money that is said 
to have attended the erection of this stu- 
pendous centre of the State government. 


Mount McKinley Climbed 


fie country has been surprised and 

pleased by a report that Dr. Fred 
A. Cook has reached the top of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley by a newly discovered route, from 
the north. Dr. Cook has already been 
cnabled to add considerably to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of Alaska. In three 
attempts previously made, he had en- 
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deavored to approach Mt. McKinley from 
the east, south and west. The feat isa 
very notable one, as great crevasses and 
glaciers present peculiar perils, and the 
liability of long and blinding storms is 
never absent. The best that Americans 
have accomplished with respect to this 
particular mountain hitherto has been to 
reach its snow line, which was found in 
1903 to lie at 7,500 feet above the sea 
level. Mt. Saint Elias, which was long 
believed to be the highest American peak, 
has been ascended but once, by a party 
under the lead of the Duke of Abruzzi, 
perhaps the world’s most famous moun- 
tain climber, who conquered that peak in 
1897. Details as to Dr. Cook’s achieve- 
ment will be awaited with great interest, 
for work like that ranks with polar re- 
search in its value to geography. There 
will be widespread satisfaction in America 
over the fact that an American was the 
first to perform this feat. Dr. Cook was 
born in Sullivan County, New York, and is 
forty-one years of age. He was surgeon 
of the Peary Arctic expedition in 1891-’92, 
and of the Belgian expedition of 1897-’99. 


Aerating the Population 


N exhibition was held last week in 
A New York, under the auspices of 
the Educational Alliance, which was quite 
unique, inasmuch as its chief object was 
to draw off a part of the population of 
New York and sprinkle it around in other 
sections of America, both urban and rural. 
The Alliance, which works for Hebrews, 
was founded in 1893 for the purpose of aid- 
ing the great number of immigrants who 
settled on the East Side. The chief aim 
of the organization is not to give the Jews 
money, but to spread among them dis- 
tinctively American ideas on government, 
polity and civil life. The schools, lecture 
halls, and libraries of the Alliance are 
well patronized, and its office is practical- 
ly a bureau of information for nearly 200, - 
000 inhabitantsof New York. The crowd- 
ed condition of the East Side has now 
suggested the formation of agencies 
for the removal of immigrants to rural 
districts and smaller cities. Hundreds of 
families have thus been transported to 
roomier and more healthful surroundings, 
and it is with the aim of inducing more to 
go that the exhibition referred to is being 
conducted, where pictures illustrating Jew- 
ish life on farms and life in smaller cities 
are shown. It is hoped that these and 
other pictures of neat homes and roomy 
workshops in small cities will lure the 
sweatshop hand from his present unsani- 
tary surroundings. Much of the present 
squalor, distress and ill-health prevailing 
in the great cities might be obviated if the 
common-sense method of aerating the 
masses were pursued, spreading them out 
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over a large area of country where they 
would have elbow room and a sufficient 
number of cubic feet of fresh air to 
breathe. The cause is a worthy one, and 
should be favored and supported by other 
philanthropists, as well as by Jews. 


Population of Ireland 


NOR the last sixty-five years the popu- 
| lation of Ireland has been declining ; 
but of late the rate of decrease has not 
been so rapid, and the relatively smaller 
loss through immigration during 1905 
seems to warrant the prophecy that the 
period is approaching when the population 
will be stationary. The population of 
Ireland reached its maximum in 1841, 
when it had 8,175,124 inhabitants. The 
estimated population in the middle of 1905 
was 4,391,565. In 1905 the natural increase 
was 27,751, and the loss by emigration, 
principally to the United States, was 30,- 
676. The marriage rate in Ireland is in- 
creasing, though not ina marked degree, 
and in 1905 was the highest known in the 
decade. In that year the birth rate was 
also slightly higher than the average for 
the years 1895-1905. The death rate was 
encouragingly low, being under the aver- 
age for the ten years mentioned. The 
longevity records of lreland are interest- 
ing, and show that relatively to population 
Ireland produces as many centenarians as 
any other portion of the earth. 


Sabbatic Rest for French Workmen 


NRANCE is not exactly the country 
| to which to look for Sabbath re- 
form; but a law recently passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies registers an impor- 
tant advance in that direction, although 
the action taken was not inspired by a 
religious motive. The new law applies 
only to the working classes, since it is 
considered that the workers in the liberal 
professions are on such good terms with 
their employers that they can themselves 
arrange easily for proper vacations. It 
does not require that the weekly rest-day 
shall be on Sunday, or that a general clos- 
ing should be observed at a certain date, 
but only stipulates that one day of rest in 
seven be provided for the workmen. 
This provision of rest may be by roule- 
ment, or ‘‘rolling method,’’ so that each 
employee has in turn his individual vaca- 
tion, or collectivement, closing the estab- 
lishments collectively one day in the week. 
The labor inspectors are given the right 
to penetrate into factories and to question 
employers regarding the observance of 
the provisions of this law, but they are 
not priviliged to disturb or catechize the 
bourgeois, in order, for example, to find 
out how servants are treated. In other 
words, the law does not apply to people 
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who are their own masters, but only to 
factories, restaurants, stores, etc., where 
labor is often mercilessly subjected to the 
strain of continued and unrelieved toil. 


Sultan Receives Mr. Leishman 


rZNHE Sultan of Turkey, Abd-ul-Hamid, 

| received Mr. Leishman last Friday, 
who presented his credentials as the first 
ambassador of the United States to 
Turkey. Mr. Leishman, who was accom- 
panied by Consul-General E. H. Ozmun, 
and other members of the American dip- 
lomatic circles at Constantinople, was 
escorted to the palace of Yulduz by Hair- 
eddin Bey, introducer of ambassadors, and 
presumably welcomed by the Sultan with 
his accustomed suavity — for when Abd- 
ul-Hamid makes up his mind that he must 
do a thing, he carries off the function with 
a ready and royal grace. The incident has 
importance inasmuch as it has come about 
as the culmination of a long period of 
parleying with Turkey, which country has 
steadily deprecated the honor of having an 
ambassador accredited to Constantinople 
from the United States, the reason being 
that a minister, having less standing, and 
being required to yield precedence to the 
ambassadors of other Powers, was more 
readily dealt with and denied audiences. 
The State Department at Washington has 
firmly pressed for the recognition of the 
ambassadorial status of Mr. Leishman, 
and has now gained its point, ending a 
situation which was annoying and might 
have become dangerous. There will be no 
repetition of the humiliating exhibition of 
an American representative kicking his 
heels against a sedir in an outer office of 
the Sublime Porte while the ambassador 
of some little power like Belgium swept 
by him to an audience with Moslem might- 
iness. The Sultan must now learn facts 
at first hand, as America sees them, and 
his autocratic action will thereby be no 
doubt quickened and modified materially. 


Church Situation in France 


rWNHE breach between the Vatican and 

| the anti-Clericals in France has been 
widened by the recent utterances of the 
Pope, reported in the Gaulois of Paris, in 
which he re-emphasized his intention to re- 
sist to the end the enforcement of the so- 
called Separation law, which he holds is 
contrary to Catholic doctrines and opposed 
to the divine rulings of which he considers 
himself to be simply the executive. The 
peaceful impulses and plans of the French 
bishops, who would have been content to 
accept an interpretation of the law which 
would safeguard the rights of the church, 
while allowing a certain measure of secu- 
lar oversight if not control of its proper- 
ties, have been peremptorily frustrated, 
thus entailing much pecuniary hardship 
upon French priests, and embittering still 
more a situation which was already suffi- 
ciently acrimonious. The Roman Catholic 
Church has accepted in other lands — as in 
Germany, England and America —a sys- 
tem of joint lay and clerical control of 
church properties which seems to work 
well ; and its inflexible opposition to the 
introduction of a somewhat, though not en- 
tirely, similar system into France must be 
due toa cherished suspicion on the part of 
the Pope that the French Government, in- 
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stead of trying to make a free state, is 
really endeavoring to suppress the church 
and to de-Christianize France. 


Temperance Problem in India 


rT XHAT there is a temperance problem 

! in India appears from the fact that 
in 1900 the quantity of beer brewed there 
was 4,947,841 gallons, while the quantity 
of beer imported during the financial year 
1900-’01 was 3,226,534 gallons. Last year 
the output of the Indian brewers was 
6,219,761 gallons, and the quantity im- 
ported was 4,606,827 gallons. The British 
Army commissariat last year bought 46 
per cent. of the Indian output of beer. 
Surat, which is widely known for its 
toddy, is the section of the Bombay presi- 
dency where drunkenness most abounds, 
and yet it is the scene of operation of a 
vigorous temperance society established 
for the benefit of Indian Catholics. Clerks 
in the government offices at Simla this 
past summer took the initiative in form- 
ing a temperance society, the initial meet- 
ing being attended not only by members 
of the Arya and Brahmo Somaj, but also 
by orthodox Hindus, Sikhs, and Moham- 
medans, as well as Christians. 


New Army Bullet 


J APPILY the tact of Secretary Taft 
] has removed the probability of any 
fighting by our troops in Cuba, but efforts 
continue to be made to perfect the organ- 
ization and increase the efficiency of our 
armed forces. The new army bullet 
about to be introduced marks a step in 
this direction. This bullet is a third 
lighter than any now in use, but it is most 
deadly, for it can penetrate, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, through fifteen men. At 
short range it will go through thirty-nine 
inches of oak, and at 1,000 yards it is ca- 
pable of piercing fourteen and a half 
inches. This shows that the day when 
safety lay in dodging behind a tree has 
passed. The strong point about this new 
bullet is its flat trajectory. With the 
present style of bullet a man could stand 
with impunity at 500 yards, since at that 
point the bullet would pass seventeen feet 
over his head, whereas the new bullet 
shows only a ten-foot rise at that dis- 
tance, and accordingly almost the entire 
space between muzzle and target would be 
a zone of danger. The weak point of the 
modern bullet is its want of accuracy, 
but ordnance experts hope in time to over- 
come that defect. 


Foreign Trade of Cuba 


CCORDING to a bulletin just issued 
D by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor the foreign trade of Cuba now 
aggregates over $200,000,000 per annum 
—the figures for last year being in round 
numbers $95,000,000 imports and $110,000,- 
000 exports. Of these imports 45 per cent. 
were drawn from the United States, and 
of the exports 86 per cent. were sent to 
this country. Of the exports in 1905, sugar 
amounted in value to $63,000,000, tobacco 
to $27,000, and fruits to $3,000,000. Near- 
ly all the consignments of sugar exported 
and a large proportion of the fruits are 
sent to the United States. Of the imports 
cotton manufactures amounted to $9,000, - 
000, breadstuffs, including rice, to $9,000,- 
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000, cattle, horses and mules to $7,000,000 
meats to $7,000,000, machinery to $6,000, 
000, leather and manufactures thereof t. 
$3,500,000, and manufactures of fibres t. 
nearly $3,000,000. In view of the fa 
that Cuba is a ward of the United State 
itis particularly a matter for regret tha: 
this country sent to Cuba, in 1905, $3,000, 00. 
worth of wines, malt liquors, spirits a: 
other beverages. 


Anti-Noise Crusade 


ryN -renowned neurologist, Si: 

| James Crichton-Brown, has becom: 
the apostle of an anti-noise crusade which 
is attracting much attention in England. 
According to Sir James very irrationa|! 
ideas about sleep are now entertained by 
most people, who forget that not quantity 
so much as quality of sleep is of impor- 
tance. Even though the victim of fatigue 
who is fairly drugged with tire is uncon- 
scious of the injury that is being inflicted 
upon him by the screaming of steam 
whistles or the rattle of machinery, the 
delicate network of the cells and fibres of 
his brain, when pelted, jarred and dislo- 
cated by fierce or repeated sounds around 
him, experience a disastrous change in 
their molecular structure. This evil effect 
may not at first be apparent, but finally 
there comes a fracture and catastrophe. 
This crusade against noise is being taken 
up not merely by poets, dreamers and the 
‘‘anti’’ class of people generally, but also 
by practical men who are able to recognize 
the gravity of the ills, either in them- 
selves or in others, of insomnia, irritabil- 
ity and melancholia. 


Pacification of Cuba 


r¥WXHE work of pacification in Cuba is 
| proceeding steadily, without serious 
hitch. The first landing of American sol- 
diers was accomplished quietly on Oct. 7, 
when detachments of infantry men and 
engineers settled under canvas in Camp 
Columbia. Colonel Waller, commanding 
the Marines, will be under the orders of 
General Bell, Chief of Staff U. S. A., who 
has been detailed to act in the capacity of 
a soldier-diplomat in Cuba, General Fun- 
ston having charge of the work in the 
field. Mr. Magoon has been appointed 
Governor. The task of disarming the in- 
surgents is being successfully accom- 
plished, except for some trouble caused by 
ex-rebels in Santa Clara province. The 
Cuban crops have not been greatly injured, 
and everywhere the farmers are returning 
to their fields. The former disputants, in 
many sections of the province of Pinar de! 
Rio, are fraternizing amicably, Senor 
Cainas, local president of the Liberal 
Party, even giving adinner to the Mod- 
erates. The publication of correspond- 
ence between Consul General Steinhart 
and the State Department, showing that 
President Palma, as early as Sept. 13, 
asked for intervention by the United 
States, has greatly incensed the mass of 
the Cuban people, and solidified sentiment 
in favor of a united Cuba. There will be no 
material change in the government of 
Cuba, and there will be no subversion of 
the constitution. Cuba will have the 
semblance of an autonymous government, 
and the United States will continue to be 
represented there by a minister. 
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BOSTON LETTER 


A. REMINGTON. 


R. GEORGE A. GORDON, of the 
| Old South Church, has given an ad- 
dress before the Congregational ministers, 
at their regular Monday meeting, which 
some regard as marking a religious epoch. 
Others do not so regard it; but, at any 
rate, his leading position in the community 
and the subject of his address will be 
pretty sure to command the attention of 
all denominations. Dr. Gordon’s subject 
was what we have left of religion without 
miracles, and in the course of his address 
he reached the point where he said that, 
though miracles might have occurred, he 
didnot think that it had been proved, and 
that he did not regard miracles as an essen- 
tial element in the Christian religion. He 
illustrated his argument by two instances 
the supposed immaculate conception 
and the resurrection of the body of Christ. 
Regarding the first, he pointed out that 
the matter is mentioned by only two of 
the four evangelists, and that Faul does 
not seem to have heard of it at all. There- 
fore, runs the argument, the alleged mir- 
acle seems to have been held to be non- 
essential by the early Christians, and 
therefore we should not regard it of im- 
portance now. As to the resurrection, he 
maintains that the important part of the 
teaching of Paul regarding it is that Christ 
continued to exist after His crucifixion. 
That is the essential fact, argues Dr. Gor- 
don, and it is a minor matter whether or 
not His body was actually raised again, as 
affirmed in the Scriptures. Dr. Gordon 
holds that, since the ministry of Christ 
was so very long ago, it is quite probable 
that these stories of miracles have grown 
up around His life, with no foundation of 
fact to rest upon, just as fabulous stories 
grow around the lives of human heroes. 
3ut Dr. Gordon does hold that there was 
such a person, historically, as Jesus Christ, 
that He lived substantially as told in the 
Gospels, and that He was the greatest 
moral and religious teacher the world has 
ever seen. In this address Dr. Gordon did 
not touch upon the divinity of Christ. He 
is particular to say that he does not deny 
that miracles have occurred, but only holds 
that they have not been proved to his sat- 
isfaction. Regarding what we would have 
left of religion without miracles, he finds 
that miracles are not at all essential to 
religious faith. 

It is said of the reception of this address 
that it was listened to with deep silence 
and the closest attention. To young men 
itis said to have come asif it were the 
lifting of a burden. It has shown them a 
way of getting out of a position which 
they felt was difficult to defend. On the 
other hand, Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb entered 
his dissent at once, while another minister 
came to the defence of the essayist. It is 
predicted that Dr. Gordon, who does not 
wish to publish his manuscript now, will 
be compelled to do so, in order to clear 
himself from the misunderstandings which 
are likely to arise. 


Federation of Men’s Church Clubs 


It is well to keep an eye upon the grow- 
ing federation of the Men’s Church Clubs 
for all New England, whose fourth annual 
convention is due to be held in Adams, 
Oct. 8. This federation embraces all men’s 
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organizations in churches in all denomina- 
tions. Participants from Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York are 
named in the program, and the subjects 
are such as to show that the laymen, as 
well as the ministers, are trying to do 
their part in the better civic life for which 
there is so much need and for which so 
many earnest workers are striving. Here 
are some of the topics : ‘‘ How to Get Men 
to Co-operate to Serve the Church and the 
Community,’’ ‘‘Of what Use can the 
Church be Made to Men — to their Intelli- 
gence, to their Characters, to their Use- 


fulness ?’’ ‘‘Methods of Work for 
Boys,’’ ‘‘Men and the Kingdom of 
God,’’ ‘‘ The Call of the Hour for Men — 


in Municipal Life, in the Commonwealth, 
in the National Life.’’ The speakers on 
the last two subjects, respectively, were 
Speaker Cole, of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and Congressman 
George P. Lawrence, of North Adams. 
This idea of men’s clubs is comparatively 
modern, and it is put forward as an offset 
to the numerous women’s clubs. That is, 
there has been a strong feeling in some 
quarters that we are surfeited with wom- 
en’s clubs, that the gentle sex has far more 
than its share of clubs, if they are a luxu- 
ry, and that the women are doing far more 
than their share of work, if club activity 
isaduty. Atany rate, the men ought to 
share the duty and enjoy the luxury. So 
the movement is fairly on its feet, and is 
now challenging the attention of those who 
want to bring in a strong force of laymen 
todo for men what women’s clubs have 
been doing for women for a long time. It 
will be noticed that this movement has its 
relation to the recent published charge 
that the ministers of the country are fall- 
ing far below their duties as moral and re- 
ligious teachers. The complaint was that 
in the present popular condemnation of 
corporate greed and oppression, the clergy 
have been conspicuous by their silence, 
whereas the force of the protest and the 
strength of the agitation has come almost 
entirely from laymen whé have more cour- 
age to fight than the ministers have and 
more willingness to risk their means of 
living in fighting the well-dressed and 
largely contributing sources of evil. 


The Liquor Evil 


In a conversation with a former res- 
ident of New Hampshire, who lived 
near enough to Maine to know what was 
going on in both States under the restrict- 
ive liquor laws, he said—and he was in 
position to know — that there was a sys- 
tematic course of bribery in order to se- 
cure evasion of the law on the part of the 
liquor-sellers ; that no sheriff of Portland 
was uncorrupted more than a little while 
after he entered office ; that very soon he 
would get his pay in cash for failure to do 
his duty, and that the same was true of 
other officers. It was not that the law 
was difficult to enforce if the officials had 
been honest, but they were made thor- 
oughly rotten by the liquor business. 
Bribery was the uniform thing, and the 
public expected that the law would be 
broken. Liquor was sold freely in conse- 
quence, and it is because of this demoral- 
ization of the entire community by the 
liquor influence that the resubmission 
spirit is just now so strong in Maine. It 
is a very sorry commentary on the offi- 
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cial morals of the Pine State. 


Organized Labor against War 


Tree 


No student of the times should overlook 
the recent letter of the Boston Central 
Labor Union to Secretary Bonaparte of 
the Navy Department, rebuking him for 
his praise of the sailors. The sentences 
were stinging and full of truth, and show 
that politicians must very soon reckon 
with a hostile public when they try to 
rush our country into foolish armaments 
for war and naval display. Here is an 
extract which is worth reproducing : 


“The men who may be summoned by some 
Congress that has lost its head to give their 
bodies as food for powder, and who yearly, in 
time of peace, are compelled to pay as much 
for armaments as they pay for all their public 
schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the men 
who see as much money spent on one single shot 
at target practice as the whole education of 
Daniel Webster cost, are going presently to 
demand that common sense and the new spirit 
of internationalism be substituted for time- 
worn traditions, prejudices and suspicions fo- 
mented by a jingo press. They are going to 
take steps to substitute an international police 
force for rival armies and navies which oppress 
the world and are driving more than one of our 
foreign customers to the verge of bankruptcy. 
The machinery is already at hand, and we have 
but to use it. If one-thousandth part of the 
enthusiasm, the rhetoric, the science and the 
money which our Navy can command this year 
were put into getting the recommendations of 
the last Interparliamentary Congress passed at 
the second Hague Conference, half of the work 
toward international peace with justice would be 
attained.”’. 


This is not nearly all of it, but it shows 
the temper of the laboring men, and that 
the politicians cannot count upon a blind 
support of jingoism when there are such 
sentiments on the part of the men who 
must furnish the corpses when it comes to 
actual fighting. In this connection it is 
gratifying to note that the fears of a post- 
ponement of the second Peace Conference 
at The Hague, which is now expected to 
be summoned next June or July, are pro- 
nounced groundless. The sooner that 
gathering can be brought together, and 
the quicker it will give its influence to the 
genuine political organization of the world 
as a single whole — which is the real 
meaning of the movement for a regular 
International Congress — the sooner will 
the system of world courts and world leg- 
islation be in force, after which great na- 
tional collisions will be impossible. 

* * 


Apropos of the fact that ex-Governor 
Bates was the permanent chairman of the 
Republican State Convention, Oct. 5, it is 
pertinent to say that so strong is his hold 
upon the people, and so fondly do some re- 
gard him, that it is not long since a tele- 
phone call was received at the State House 
for Governor Bates, and the caller was 
surprised to learn that there had been 
Governor Douglas and Governor Guild 
since Governor Bates was answering the 
telephone on Beacon Hill. 

Ex-Governor John D. Long, as president 
of the New England Sabbath Protective 
League, was before the committee on the 
revision of the Sunday laws to protest 
against any relaxation of the present 
regulations. He made a strong stand for 


the New England Sabbath, and thus he 
partially made up with those who criticise 
him for his recent disparaging remarks 
about the Plymouth Pilgrims. 
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MUSIC OF THE BUILDERS 


TL is a story of an old-time 

king who commanded that a pal- 
ace be built for him to the sound of 
musie ; and richly was his wisdom re- 
warded, for when the palace was done 
it was found to be the most perfect- 
ly constructed and beautiful in the 
world. The builders had unconsciously 
wrought the music into their work, 
and made it a finer kind of work than 
had been known before. 

So it is with human lives. They are 
infinitely better built when the builders 
have something to inspire and uplift 
them, something to kindle mind and 
soul, and lift them above petty and 
commonplace thoughts and feelings. 
It is just this refining and exalting in- 
fluence that religion brings to the 
average man and woman. Religion is 
the music of the common life, and 
there is nothing to compare with it in 
the way of arefining and spiritualiz- 
ing influence. The millions upon mil- 
lions of life-builders who are building 
characters to the music of religion, 
would deteriorate into coarseness, in- 
difference, incapacity, without the 
constant uplift and joy and moral bet- 
terment that come to them out of 
their beliefs. Wise was the king of 
old who built his palace to music, 
and wise are they who refine and 
strengthen and beautify the structure 
of life by building the music of reli- 
gion into it! 


PERSISTENCE OF OUR BEST 
MOMENTS 


a is he who experiences 
) hours of exalted emotion and feels 
the stir of a great motive becoming 
tidal within him and compelling Him to 
noble choices! Thrice happy is he who 
has the power to carry over these 
moods and impulses into the sphere of 
common life. One of our greatest 
problems is this: How to make the 
best moments persistent. Few of us 
are so even in temper that the question 
has no significance in our spiritual life. 
The inspiration of the moments of rap- 
ture is spent in the weary hours when 
life drags. The springs that arose in 
the mountains sink into the sands of 
our hot and monotonous daily life and 
finally disappear. 

Jesus had mastered the problem of 
making the best moments persistent, 
at least after the wilderness temptation 
had been fought out to its end. When 
we study the Great Life to learn how 
He did this, we discover that His pro- 
found trust in the Father lay back of 
the serenity of His days and was the 
warrant of His uniformly high level of 
life. He carried into the seemingly 
casual and commonplace action the 
great motives which came to Him as in 
the moments of peculiar vision. It was 
all the Father’s business, and therefore 
was worthy of His best self. 
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This trust enabled Jesus to defy 
worry and impatience — the two foes 
of our best moments. God’s business 
might seem to require haste; but he 
that believeth shall not make haste. 
Why should fretfulness spoil the holiest 
moods of the soul? Peace, child of 
God! It is His work which you are 
undertaking, after all. What though 
the issue be delayed for a little while? 
Centuries are a little while with God. 
Wait for the Father to disclose His will. 

Faith is truly the means by which we 
make the best moments persistent. 
We must believe in those moments 
more and trust them more, for they 
are the supreme realities. We shall 
trust them and preserve them when we 
trust God more fully and give over to 
Him more perfectly the issue of our 
little lives. When we trust Him fully, 
then each moment will be the best. 


INCREASE THE CATCHMENT 
AREA 


ee question of water supply is a 

pressing problem for engineers 
and town officials at the present day. 
Probably the problem of supplying 
pure water for the millions of America 
is fully as important as the pure food 
crusade. The water problem presents 
two phases — that of the quantity and 
the quality of the water provided. 
Given water of the proper quality, the 
question comes as to how its quantity 
may be increased. Engineers speak of 
the area of catchment, to denote the 
space or extent of country that may be 
utilized for a supply of water ata 
given point. The value of the reser- 
voir depends not only upon its own 
cubic capacity and the solidity of 
its stone walls, but also on the reach of 
its receiving arms in all directions. 
Rain may fall all around it, but if it 
is not brought to the reservoir, the 
majestic masonry of the latter is but a 
mockery. 

It is just soin church work. A church 
is in some respects like a reservoir, in- 
asmuch as it is properly to be all the 
while both receiving and giving out. 
Its duty of giving is often emphasized, 
though none too much, but its privilege 
of receiving should also be recognized. 
The sources of supply in any church 
need constantly to be in activity, and 
its area of catchment must be broad if 
its resources are to be maintained at 
the maximum of efficiency. Too many 
churches are content with a narrow 
catchment area and have few tributary 
streams. They are willing that now 
and then a stray visitor should drift 
into the services, or remain content 
that the people whose houses, like that 
of Justus of Corinth, join hard to the 
synagogue, should attend worship, 
whereas their arms of welcome ought 
to reach out to men in the next street 
or ward, to the loungers in the parks 
or the hostlers in the stables, or to an 
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class, now scattered over a_ larg: 
area, whose souls are precious in 
God’s sight and who should be saved 
The evangelistic programs of all the 
churches might well be widened, t. 
take in the ‘other sheep” whose 
wants and wanderings are known to 
the Good Shepherd, and whom He also 
would bring into the fold. There are 
many sources of spiritual invigoration, 
and perhaps, too, of’ material enrich- 
ment now unutilized, on which the 
churches might draw if they only exer- 
cised more of religious enterprise. The 
rains of heaven are falling over a broad 
extent of country in generous blessing 
on the parched earth — why not catch 
and carry some of those streams, even 
from a distance, down some watershed 
of ingenious and ingenuous evangelism 
to fill the reservoirs of your church’s 
life, whence they may flow out again 
in refreshment and quickening to other 
fields? In these days the old topo- 
graphical parish lines are largely oblit- 
erated and ignored. Now the princi- 
ple is: Catch a sinner wherever you 
can find him! Gain an auditor on a 
street corner! Fish in any waters 
with the bait of the Gospel! Do not 
wait until you have been introduced to 
a stranger before you convert him, 
or, because he does not attend your 
church, allow him to wander off from 
all churches. Evangelism is nowadays 
everybody’s business. It has become a 
work at large. This is all right — if 
only in the extension of the field the 
intensity of the consecrating motive is 
not lessened. So long as the fisher for 
men keeps his ardor, and maintains his 
loyalty to a particular local church, the 
area of his catchment of men can 
hardly be too broad. Many churches 
at the present day are straitened in 
themselves rather than in their God or 
their opportunities. Let them connect 
with the springs on a hundred hills, 
and appropriate their share of the 
‘*showers of blessing’’ that fall on 
distant watersheds, and their useful- 
ness as forces and factors in the work 
of the kingdom will be increased a 
hundredfold. 


The Best Citizen of New Orleans 


rq¥XHERE is a world of encouragement 
| for every one who, though weak or 
poor or crippled, would do good to others, 
in the life and labors of Sophie Wright, 
who by general consent is regarded as the 
first citizen of New Orleans, not because 
of her social position or great wealth, but 
by reason of her absolute devotion to the 
highest and most inexorable ideals of so- 
cial service. More than that, it might not 
be invidious to call Miss Wright the best 
citizen of New Orleans. Into the penury 
which succeeded the Civil War — a pov- 
erty of men, of hope, of money, of goods, 
and of labor — Sophie Wright was _ born. 
When only three years old she fell, injur- 
ing back and hips so badly that for six 
years she was strapped in her chair, un- 
able to move. When she was nine years 
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id she was able to hobble away on crutch- 
es to a day-school. At fourteen years of 
ige, having learned all that the public 
educational facilities of the city of New 
Orleans could give her, she herself opened 
a school. Beginning with one pupil who 
paid fifty cents a month, Sophie Wright 
entered upon a successful course of school- 
teaching. As she taught others she 
learned more herself, struggling along 
until now 1,500 white men and boys —- out 
of the 100,000 in New Orleans — are de- 
pendent for their education this year on 
this one frail woman, who is crippled and 
very weak, who goes about in a steel har- 
ness and on crutches, and whose hair is 
white as snow from days and nights of un- 
relieved suffering. From morning till 
mid-afternoon she teaches in a private 
school to earn money for her charities ; 
from mid-afternoon until evening, if able 
to work, she devotes herself to the needs 
of those poorer than she. From supper 
time until late in the evening she faces the 
multitude of men and of boys who have 
come to her for help. Sophie Wright is a 
heroine if ever there was one. 

In an appreciative sketch of this wonder- 
worker for the poor of New Orleans, 
which appears in a recent number of 
Everybody’s Magazine, the fact is pointed 
out that there has been a succession of 
marvel-working cripples in New Orleans. 
There was John McDonogh, merchant and 
miser, crippled mentally and spiritually, 
who when he died left his fortune to the 
children of the city, to support the series 
of schools which bear his name. There 
was a woman named Margaret, crippled 
by poverty and ignorance, who yet con- 
trived to lay up and give a large sum to 
build a home for orphan children. And 
into this succession of social ministrants 
has entered Sophie Wright, crippled only 
in body, but strong in mind, heart and 
will, whe in a city that always has been 
poor has taken up the task of educating 
the large class of nondescripts whom some- 
how the public schools do not reach, and 
who have no means or leisure to patronize 
the private dispensaries of a gilded edu- 
cation. 

Miss Wright’s great work for men all 
developed — providentially, she would no 
doubt say — from a chance interview with 
a young acrobat who had come to New 
Orleans with a circus. As a mere cog in 
the machinery of a circus he saw no future 
before him. But one day he happened 
upon a building on which was a sign, ‘‘ Day 
School for Girls,’’ and applied for help. 
The door was opened for him by the crip- 
pled little mistress of the school, who at 
the same time opened it to the poor young 
men of New Orleans, who ever since have 
crowded it. Today ‘‘Sophie’s’’ is the 
synonym of a diffused and distributed edu- 
cation which is cheap only in its fees, and 
valuable in every other aspect of its gen- 
erous provisions. 

From time to time Sophie Wright has 
received help, in considerable amounts, 
from business men and others who have 
taken pleasure in thus substantially rec- 
ognizing the value of the work she is 
doing. She employs teachers, and accom- 
much useful service by proxy. 
suilding after building has passed under 
her control for the purposes of elevating 
the youthful portion of the masses. The 
*‘Day School for Girls’? has now grown 
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into the ‘‘ Home Institute,’’ with a staff 
of teachers and a boarding department, 
and a cottage for crippled children has 
been added to the Home for Incurables. 
Opportunities have opened—and have 
been improved —in other directions. All 
this enterprise and effort, crowned with 
success, has been the logical outcome of 
the unhesitating resolution shown by 
Sophie Wright on the day when she 
opened the door of her school to.the young 
acrobat and told him to come freely to her 
for help. ‘ 

The moral of all this masterly ministry 
to the masses is this: You, who read this, 
whoever you may be, whether you be 
whole or crippled, rich or poor, do your 
duty to the porter, newsboy, dago or 
nurse who serves or waits upon you. 
Forget not those worse off than yourself 
(for there are many of them). Extend 
the helping hand to some brother or sister 
who is struggling to rise. Lift up the 
torch of learning in a world at present all 
too stupidly ignorant. Above all, hold 
forth the Word of Life to those who are 
perishing for want of soul food, and your 
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career, if not precisely like that of Sophie 
Wright, or so broad and beautiful in its 
results, will be full of usefulness and 
blessing, and crowned at last by the bene- 
diction of the King. 


PERSONALS 
— The Twentieth Century Club will give 
a dinner and reception to Prof. B. P. 


Bowne in their rooms on Joy St., this 
city, on the evening of Oct. 10. 


— Rev. W. W. Shenk, Ph. D., recently 
of the New England Conference, has 
been appointed pastor of Epworth Church, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


— Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Holman, of Ath- 
ens, Me., announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Evelyn Alice, to W. C. 
Doane Candage, of Seal Harbor, Me. 


— Miss Sarah Munger, for many years 
a worthy member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and a teacher to Indians in 
Mexico, died recently in the Homceopathic 
Hospital, this city. 


The charge 
against Prof. H. 


of heresy preferred 
G. Mitchell by Rev. 
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G. A. Cooke before the Central New York 
Conference at its recent session in Penn 
Yan, N. Y., was referred to a committee 
which reported adversely to the case 
going on trial. Prof. Mitchell’s character 
passed without question. 


— Prof. G. F. Wright, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, is writing a book on ‘‘ Scientific Con- 
firmations of Old Testament History.’’ 


— Rev. Dr. Naphtali Luccock, pastor of 
Union Church, St. Louis, is bereaved in 
the death of his wife, an invalid for sev- 
eral years, and a noble Christian woman. 


—The latest gift of Miss Helen Gould 
which has come to our notice is that of a 
railroad Y. M. C. A. building at St. Louis, 
Mo., to cost $215,000. 


— Ex-Chancellor C. N. Sims, now living 
at Liberty, Ind., is still active in church 
work, and has been recently elected to a 
lectureship on ethics in DePauw Univer- 
sity. 


—It must have been an hour of rare 
interest at the late session of the Indiana 
Conference, held at Greensburg, when 
Bishop Bashford from China, Bishop 
Warne from India, Bishop Hartzell from 
Africa, and Bishop Scott from Japan, all 
entered the Conference room at short in- 
tervals, yet without prearrangement. 


Rev. Herbert Judson Calkins, of 
Sioux City, Iowa, a member of the class 
of 1906 at Morningside College, sailed from 
New York, Oct. 3, on the steamer ‘‘ Majes- 
tic’’ for Liverpool. He is on his way to 
Funchal, Madeira, where he is to work 
among the sailors under Bishop Hartzell’s 
direction. 


—In defending the right of Roger 
Williams toa niche in the Hall of Fame 
at New York University, the Providence 
Journal declares that ‘‘He represented 
during his long career the principle of soul 
liberty, which-is universally accepted in 
the United States today, and as the chief 
prophet of this principle he deserves in- 
clusion in Chancellor McCracken’s collec- 
tion of the Americans of all ages who 
have left their useful impress on the na- 
tions.’’ 

Bishop William Burt arrived in New 
York, Oct. 3, on the steamer ‘‘ Princess 
Irene.’’ He brought with him two sons 
and a daughter. William Wright, the 
elder son, is to enter Allegheny College, 
at Meadville, Pa. The daughter, Viola R., 
and the younger son, Paul, will spend the 
year at Hackettstown, N. J., in attend- 
ance at Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
After a few days spent in New York city 
and Meadville, Bishop Burt left for the 
South, where he was to hold the North 
Carolina and Atlantic Mission Conferences, 
both originally assigned to Bishop Bash- 
ford. 


— Rev. Thomas S. Donohugh, of Meerut, 
Northwest India Conference, and Mrs. 
Donohugh sailed from New York by the 
steamship ‘‘ Koenig Albert,’’ Saturday, 
Sept. 29, for Naples, where they will 
transship for Bombay. Mr. Donohugh 
studied at Swarthmore College, and later 
received the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. He went to India under the Mis- 
sionary Society in 1904, and returned to 
the United States at his own expense this 
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summer, on temporary leave of absence, 
to be married. Mrs. Donohugh is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar Leay- 
craft, of New York city. Sheis a gradu- 
ate of Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and for several years has been very 
active in the work of the New York 
Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. 


— President Woodrow Wilson cannot be 
allured from Princeton, even by the offer 
of a seat in the U.S. Senate. 


President Little of Garrett Biblical 
Institute is back at Evanston ; he has been 
‘‘summering ’’ in Germany and Switzer- 
land. 


King Lewanika of Barotseland, South 
Africa, has freed every slave in his domin- 
ions, to the number of 30,000. 


Miss Elsie Plantz, daughter of Presi- 
dent Plantz of Lawrence University, has 
been awarded a Carnegie hero medal for 
saving the lives of three girls in danger of 
drowning in Fox River. 


— The oldest Methodist thus far report- 
ed is George Poe, of St. George’s Island, 
Md., who claims to be 104 years of age, 
and occasionally walks to church a mile 
and a half from his home. 


— Professor Buell gave a third course of 
New Testament lectures before the Sun- 
day-school teachers of the State at the 
annual convention held last week in Hol- 
yoke. His subject this year was, ‘‘ The 
Earliest Written Gospel.’’ 


A vigorous address entitled, ‘‘ No 
Compromise, No Surrender,’’ given by Dr. 
J. F. Haley, pastor of Pine St. Church, 
Bangor, and delivered in Williams Hall in 
that city, is published in the September 
number of the Civic League Record. 


-Mr. Frederick G. Ensign, a close 
friend of D. L. Moody, and for thirty-six 
years a superintendent of the American 
Sunday-school Union in the Northwest dis- 
trict, during which time it is estimated that 
he enrolled over 500,000 children, died at 
Oak Park, Ill., Sept. 26. 


—Dr. W. A. Quayle, of St. James 
Church, Chicago, has contributed $100 
towards the purchase of books for preach- 
ers who lost their libraries in the San 
Francisco calamity. His church gives 
$1,000 to the Layman’s Relief Legion 
fund. 


At the recent Rock River Conference 
Bishop Bashford declared that nothing 
since the days of Constantine had been of 
such moment in the Christian advance as 
the admission of the Bible to the schools 
of three provinces of China—a fact not 
generally known in the western world: 


Mr. Dinsdale T. Young, fraternal 
delegate from the Wesleyan Connexion to 
the late General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, declared on 
his return that the greatest thing he saw 
in America was its Methodism, and the 
greatest thing he saw in Methodism was 
its generosity. 

— Miss Mary Anne Parkhurst, eldest 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. M. M. Park- 
hurst, of Evanston, IIl., will go to Muttra, 
India, as business manager of the mis- 
sionary training school for native women. 
She is a graduate of the Chicago Training 
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School for Home and Foreign Missions, 
and has had charge of the office of the 
Citizens’ League of Chicago. 


— The prime minister of Southern Aus- 
tralia — Hon. Thomas Price — was in his 
youth a Wesleyan Sunday-school scholar 
in Liverpool ; subsequently he became its 
superintendent and a mission-worker. 


— It is announced that Evangelists Tor- 
rey and Alexander will conduct meetings 
next winter in the following cities : Nash- 
ville, Omaha, Winnipeg, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg and Montreal. 


Rev. John S. Simon, the governor of 
Didsbury College, and a recognized expert 
on church constitution and history, is the 
president-elect of the British Conference 
for 1907. 


The Advance says : ‘‘ Senator Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, several years ago, after 
a visit to Arizona, was sent $5,000 worth 
of stock in a mine in that section. He 
returned the stock, which is said to be 
worth $1,500,000 today. The Senator 
missed a fortune, but saved himself from 
the troubles which now afflict his antago- 
nist, Mr. Bailey, of Texas.’’ 


— It speaks well for the genuineness of 
missionary work in the Orient to learn 
that a Chinaman, named Mark Liu, a na- 
tive preacher, is content to receive $10 
a month, though offered ten times 
that amount to become a teacher in a 
Chinese government school ; and that Mr. 
S. Hosoda, a Japanese convert, saved from 
his earnings $500 which he at once invested 
for the promotion of evangelistic work in 
Yokohama, and proposes to save another 
$500 for similar work among his compa- 
triots in San Francisco. 


— ‘* Sir William Treloar, who will be 
next year’s Lord Mayor of London, issues 
a little earlier than usual his annual appeal 
for the Little Cripple Children’s Hamper 
Fund,’’ says the (London) Christian World. 
‘The King heads the subscription list with 
ten guineas, accompanied by an expres- 
sion of pleasure that ‘ this very good char- 
ity is still to be kept up.’ The object of 
Sir William’s fund is to send a hamper of 
Christmas fare to every poor crippled child 
in London who cannot attend the Christ- 
mas banquet in the Guildhall.’’ 


— Bishop William B. Arnett, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
last Sunday night at Widberforce Univer- 
sity, Xenia, O. He wasa native of Penn- 
sylvania, and had been a Bishop since 1888. 
He was a member of the Ohio Legislature 
in 1886-87 ; chaplain of the National Repub- 
lican Convention at St. Louis in 1896 ; pre- 
sided over the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, Sept. 15, 1898, and at the Ecu- 
menical Conference, London, Sept. 7, 1901. 
He was a member of the Ohio Archzolog- 
ical and Historical Society, and trustee of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


— Mr. Leroy §S. Johnson, who died in 
Malden, Oct. 6, aged 65, was, in length of 
service, the oldest official member of 
Centre Church, and had for many years 
been active as trustee, steward, Sunday- 
school superintendent and teacher. For 
many years he was treasurer of the 
church, and in every capacity was conspic- 
uous for his loyalty and integrity. He 
was a former president of the Methodist 
Social Union, and a former member of the 
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Malden City Council. His death was 
caused by heart failure and was very sud- 
den, although his health had been failing 
for some months. The funeral was held 
from Centre Church on Tuesday last, and 
was conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. R. 
Shannon, D. D. 


BRIEFLETS 


God’s silences are Faith’s assurances, 

The place of meeting of the first Gen- 
eral Conference of the new Methodist 
Church in Japan will be Tokyo, and the 
date, May 1, 1907. 

‘* Methodist ministers at the Rock River 
Conference in Chicago gave $500 for the 
purpose of fitting up a reception room in 
the stock yards district where girls can 
meet their sweethearts under elevating 
conditions,’’ says the Brooklyn Times. 





A speaker at the recent Rock River Con- 
ference (Ill.) stated that in 1890 the Meth- 
odist churches in Chicago numbered 75, with 
a total property value of $1,500,000. To- 
day they number 165, and the valuation is 
$6,000,000. 





The universal desire for human esteem 
is one of the levers by which God helps 
the race to elevate itself. 





The 24th annual Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence of Friends of the Indian and Other 
Dependent Peoples will open, Oct. 17, for 
a three days’ session. Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, New York State Commissioner of 
Education, will preside, and the discus- 
sions will deal with the Indians and with 
conditions in the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii. An unusually interesting 
list of speakers is announced. 





The love of God in Jesus Christ is like a 
torch. It burns fullest and brightest 
when it is plunged down deep into the 
gloom of human sin and woe. 


It seems superfluous to call attention to 
the Matriculation Day address by Rev. 
Dr. Wilbur F. Sheridan (class of ’91, B. U. 
School of Theology), which appears in 
full in this issue, but we do so to make 
sure that our laymen, as well as ministers, 
do not miss his particularly fine presenta- 
tion of the ‘‘ Evangelistic Emphasis.”’ 


Every believer should persistently culti- 
vate the, spirit of a cheery gentleness, a 
sunny optimism. 





The offer of the publisher of ZION’s HER- 
ALD to send the paper to new subscribers 
for 1907 the balance of the year free, or fif- 
teen months for $2.50, is one of which im- 
mediate advantage should be taken. 





‘* A soul-saving tug’’ was launched in 
New York on Labor Day. It was chris- 
tened with a bottle of delicate perfume by 
Mrs. Bradford Lee Gilbert, and was 
named the ‘‘ Jerry McAuley,”’ in honor of 
her first husband. The launch, which was 
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built through the munificence of Mr. Gil- 
bert, will cruise for repentant sinners 
among the sailor folk and waterfront peo- 
ple of New York. It is built with the 
wheel-house in the rear, so that the entire 
forward deck, capable of seating perhaps 
twenty-five, is free for the workers 
to conduct their meetings. There are 
sleeping accommodations for eight per- 


sons. 


It is announced that the authorities of 
the Jamestown Exposition have invited 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
our church to hold the annual meeting of 
its board of managers in Norfolk, Va., 
next year, placing at their disposal, free 
of charge, the auditorium of the Exposi- 
tion and committee rooms. 





We learn from the Advance that the 
proposed ten-story tabernacle about to be 
erected in Atlanta for the church of which 
Dr. Broughton is pastor, will have an au- 
ditorium capable of seating 7,000 people. 
‘‘For this purpose a whole block has been 
purchased in the central part of the city. 
The church is to be institutional and to 
have a hospital and infirmary: During 
the past eight years the church has re- 
ceived 2,500 members and now has a mem- 
bership of 20,000.”’ 


The increase in our church membership 
in the home field last year falls far below 
the ratio in the foreign field—less than 
two per cent. here against ten per cent. 
abroad. 





Self-judgment is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world. Unless one can 
in some way get outside of himself, he 
lacks moral perspective. He is like a 
man who tries to judge of the architec- 
ture of his house by sticking his head out 
of the window. 





The great thing is to live intensively. 
The question of fourscore and ten is rela- 
tively unimportant, the matter of area of 
travel or breadth of research and learning 
isnot so significant, but what is essential 
is to live each hour with close attention to 
its particular demand of duty — to live 
with a tremendous emphasis upon the 
ethical and spiritual ends of all life. Much 
rather than many — that is the ideal for 
consecrated Christian men. A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth, but in the maj- 
esty of the thoughts that possess him, and 
the power and elevation of the motives 
which move him to Godward aspiration 
and achievement. 


A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, writing from Washington concern- 
ing the forthcoming report of the Census 
Bureau on marriage and divorce, declares 
that ‘‘the complete showing will reveal a 
startling condition of affairs. In some 
cities the agents of the bureau are finding 
that for certain periods the courts have 
been divorcing men and women about as 
rapidly as the preachers united them in 
marriage. Nearly all the Northern cities 
will show that their divorce mills have 
been working overtime. According to 
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New Superintendent of Deaconess 
Home, Boston 


ISS MARY ANNA TAGGART, who 
M has accepted the superintendency 
of the Deaconess Home under the New 
England Deaconess Association of Boston, 
was graduated from the Chicago Training 
School for City, Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1895. She went from the school 
to the Deaconess Home in Providence, 
where she served two years as church 
visitor. Returning to Chicago, she has 
worked for the last nine years under the 
direction of the Chicago Deaconess Home, 
first as church visitor, and then as evan- 
gelist and field secretary. The first diffi- 
cult thousand dollars for the new building 
recently erected for the Chicago Home 
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was raised wholly by Miss Taggart’s 
efforts. In addition to her winter cam- 
paigns of evangelistic work, she has had 
charge for several years of the children’s 
meetings at the great camp-meeting at 
Des Plaines, and has developed and super- 
intended a large fresh-air camp at New 
Lenox, near Joliet, Ill. Miss Taggart 
comes to Boston the 17th inst., and will 
at once assume her new duties. From the 
commendatory words that precede her 
coming, we feel assured that the Boston 
Home is to have a leader worthily fitted 
to follow in the footsteps of Josephine 
Fisk and Mary Lunn. 


agents of the bureau the South will pre- 
sent a much more favorable record than 
the North.’’ All of which will doubtless 
strengthen the popular demand for reme- 
dial legislation, and especially for the en- 
actment of a uniform divorce law in all 
the States. 


It has been the great work of Chris- 
tianity in the world to sweeten individual 
souls, naturally subacid, and thus to clar- 
ify society. Tertullian records that an- 
ciently, among the heathen, professors of 
Christianity were called ‘‘ Chrestiani,’’ 
from ‘‘ Chresto,’’ a word signifying sweet- 
ness and benignity of disposition. Cer- 
tainly a Christian should always be readily 
identified from other people by a peculiar 
kindliness of heart and lovableness of 
character — by thorough good nature, in 
the deepest and most spiritual sense of 
that term. 
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IN HIS PRESENCE 
The Soul’s Oblation 


Invocation 


With the dear and familiar forms of 
worship and approach that I learned when 
a child I would come to Thee, dear Father 
in heaven. Help me that I may mean the 
words that I say. May every term have 
reality to my spirit. Help me to put all 
falsehood and cant out of my soul asI 
seek Thy blessing. 


Scripture 


““When ye come to appear before me, who hath 
required this at your hand, to tread my courts ? 
Bring no more vain oblations: incense is an 
abomination unto me. 

“Wash you, make you clean: put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes: cease 
to do evil : learn to do well. 

““ Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow: though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” Isa. 1: 12, 13, 
16-18. 


MEDITATIONS 
I — Filling Rorms with Spirit 


Feasts and fasts and forms have their place in 
the religious life. The routine and exercises 
which they involve threaten ceaselessly to de- 
stroy the good that is in them. Men tend to 
tread the courts of the Almighty as they walk in 
the ways of the world, in futile belief that the 
routine of formal exercise is of value for the 
soul. Thereis only one way in which religious 
forms may be made valid; they must be daily 
filled with spiritual content. They are simply 
avenues of expression, the channels through 
which life is poured. First, attention must be 
given to the life that is to fill the form; then 
is time to attend to the refinement and perfec- 
tion of the form itself. 


Il — Life’s Positive Good 


The first step in doing good is to cease from 
doing evil. It requires resolution and severity. 
It is an effort involving heroic measures. In the 
end, however, it is only a negative excellence. 
God cannot approve our reformation, until from 
ceasing to do evil we pass to the point where we 
learn to do well. Learning is a slow and gradual 
process. We can cease very quickly, but we can- 
not learn all at once. The way to begin to learn 
the good is suddenly and fully to cease from evil. 
Life’s positive good is a part of our moral strug- 
gle, and we must attain it by stern wrestling 
with the practical experiences of life. 


with God 


The great prophet sums up the end of the 
reasoning process quickly. ‘ Let us hear the up- 
shot of the whole matter.”” Whatever the soul 
does for itself, something greater is done for the 
soul. The Eternal Love changes the crimson 
stain and restores the spotless white. The free- 
dom and power of the human will is important ; 
the appeal of life’s positive good is of help; but 
the supreme fact in the relationship between 
the spirit and God is that the love of the Father 
redeems and saves. Something is wrought for 
the soul and something is wrought upon the soul 
whereby it is restored. 


III — Conclusions 


Prayer 


Deeply do I grieve, O Lord, for the in- 
sincerity which I show Thee in my life! I 
am so easily satisfied to perform the ex- 
ternal acts of religion and so careless of 
the spirit in which I worship and work. 
Forgive me for the trifling with which I 
treated the sacred facts of the world. I 
need the gift of wisdom to show me the 
true way of life. Help me this day that I 
may not be content with anything less 
than full fellowship with Thee in doing the 
true spiritual service which is Thy due 
from the soul of Thy child. Then when 
the night shall come, may I experience the 
inner benediction of a heart that knows it 
receives the approval of the Heavenly 
Father. 





The mystery of being 
Grows greater with each morn. 
Whence are we? Whither fleeing ? 
And wherefore were we born? 


OCTOBER IN THE WOODS 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


THAT a pity it is that so many 
\\ gipsying folk, in these whole- 
some days of return to nature, should 
be compelled to fold their tents and 
hasten homeward just when the first 
gold and crimson banners of autumn 
are flaming on the hillsides, and the air 
is beginning to sparkle with its annual 
infusion of ozone! For October is to the 
year what the prime of life is to a man 

the best time to be alive; and yet 
the great multitude df ‘* vacationers ”’ 
must go back to school and desk and 
shop at the very time when the outdoor 
year is at its height. The reason is 
utilitarian, too, if you trace it back far 
enough ; for this money-making age 
keeps us all on the stretch. Whatever 
we are doing, we want to do more of 
it,and convert it into more money. 
When Nature offers us her transcen- 
dental gold, we say : “‘ No, thank you. 
It’s better for us to go back and grub 
for the yellow dross.”’ 

3ut there are some who resist the 
seductions of the money-making spirit, 
even in October ; some to whom the 
call of the woods is more authoritative 
than the call of the market-place ; 
serene and defiant souls 

who at night 

Look from their hemlock camps by quiet cove 
Or beach, moon-lighted, on the waves they love. 


In the golden month of October thou- 
sands of hemlock camps dot the shores 
of wilderness lakes throughout this 
broad and still untamed land of ours. 
While the great majority of people 
take their outings in the summer, 
there is a happily increasing minor- 
ity to whom autumn brings the larger 
returns of pleasure and invigoration. 
And now is the time when the man- 
who-goes-to-the-woods-in-October has 
his innings. Hasn’t he sweltered and 
literally stuck to his task all summer 
long for the sake of the good time 
coming? Hasn’t he patiently saved 
up his pittance of vacation time until 
the season comes when he can spend it 
utterly to his heart’s content? Bear 
with him in his enthusiasm, for he has 
suffered not a little for his heart’s de- 
sire. 

To him now comes the summons of 
the frost with an almost electric thrill. 
With what ebullitions of inward joy 
does he make his preparations for de- 
parture into the aromatic wilderness ! 
With what boyish enthusiasm he writes 
his guide to meet him at the remote 
railroad station, in the heart of the 
woods, where they twain have clasped 
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CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 
Yet though we know so little 
Of where, and why, and how, 


We do know, jot and tittle, 
Of duty, here and now. 


hands in joyful renewal of old com- 
radeship these many years past. And 
then, when the happy hour of release 
has come, how he takes time by the 
forelock, and utilizes the dark hours of 
the night and the fleetness of the iron 
horse to carry him into the steel- 
threaded wilderness! All night long 
he flits in his comfortable Pullman 
sleeper past villages and farms, and 
then past dim and lonely lights of 
backwoods stations and lumbermen’s 
camps, where the hardy crews are 
awake and astir before the dawn. 

All these preliminaries are a rich and 
integral part of the October outing in 
the woods — the first taste of its all- 
satisfying joy. The very savor of the 
wilderness is in them. The man-who- 
goes-to-the-woods-in-October is a past- 
master in the art of enjoyment. He 
makes every inch and every moment of 
the way yield him its full quota of 
delight. 

But let us not assume that the joy of 
going to the woods in October is lim- 
ited to masculine appreciation alone ; 
for many a daughter of Diana, in 
these happy days of emancipation 
from the conventional, prepares her 
goddess-costume and packs her camp- 
kit with a pleasure not one whit less 
deep and genuine than that of her 
liege. Blest indeed and memorable 
the day when the gentler sex first 
heard the call of the red gods! 

And now the first beams of the ris- 
ing sun glint on the hoar-frosted log 
wharf by the wilderness railroad sta- 
tion, and the guide paddles up with 
his Indian canoe to meet the pilgrims 
from the city. It is only a step — yet 
what a step!—from the Pullman to 
the birch-bark. The camp-kits are 
quickly stowed amidships, the heavily 
freighted canoe is launched again, and 
glides away down the _ wind-ruffled 
lake, the man from the city paddling 
in the bow, the guide in the stern, and 
my lady comfortably reclining between 
them, with her back against the “‘ duf- 
fle.’’ The crisp little waves tap the 
bow and sing merrily along the gun- 
wales. The air is saturated with the 
balsam odor—more delicious than 
spicy gales from Araby the blest. An 
unseen loon utters its tremulous wil- 
derness-laugh, far ahead. The morn- 
ing fog creeps ghost-like along spruce- 
clad shores. Suddenly from the 
encircling woods rings a distant rifle 
shot. The guide cries, ‘‘ That was at the 
Upper Carry !’’ And instantly the last 
taint of civilization is whisked away, 
and the wilderness atmosphere closes 
about Lord Nimrod and Lady Diana. 
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God hath not left us groping 
Regarding present things ; 

The rest are for our hoping 
When souls have found their wings. 


What contrasted worlds are the 
world of the woods and the world of 
the city! How, like the reunited arcs 
of a broken circle, they round life and 
give it completeness! The man and 
the woman of civilization have lived 
only a half-life until they have taken 
that revealing plunge into the wilder- 
ness, into the heart of nature, into the 
mystery and the spell of the silent 
places. In the wilderness there are 
voices that you will not hear so potent- 
ly elsewhere, voices that speak of the 
nearness of God and the holiness of 
solitude ; voices mingling in a worship 
that is older than the druids’ ; voices 
full of reverence and awe and dignity 
and peace; voices of a majestic antiq- 
uity ; voices of lost nations and for- 
gotten sagas. 

To one who is fresh from the turbu- 
lent surface-life and the empty clamor 
of cities there is apt to be something 
forbidding and depressing in the silence 
and simplicity and majestic dignity of 
the woods. The man who is unaccus- 
tomed to the woods sometimes feels 
like a noisy child, who in the midst of 
his play has burst unwittingly into 
some conclave of solemn graybeards. 
Ihave heard of men who could not 
stand the majestic silence and cathe- 
dral gloom of the woods, who were 
so depressed by an atmosphere that 
seemed to dwarf and rebuke them that 
they fled back to civilization in a kind 
of panic, and could never again be 
coaxed to cross the threshold of the 
wilderness. 

But to all true lovers of nature, and 
to all who are conscious of no gulf of 
willful separation between themselves 
and God, I believe that the wilderness 
speaks with voices of peace and com- 
fort and rest and welcome and inspira- 
tion and joy. To the religious spirit 
the wilderness is what it was to Jesus 
Christ —a haven of rest, a blessed re- 
treat from the exacting world, a place 
of sweet communion with God, a 
fountain of spiritual refreshment and 
strength. And in the glory of these 
October days, when mind and body and 
spirit are keyed up to the point of 
highest receptivity, when the languors 
of summer are past, and the whole 
being is alert and quickened, what 
new lease of life and energy, what 
fresh and fruitful impressions, what 
uplift and inspiration, one may gain by 
casting off for awhile the cares and 
burdens and conventionalities of our 
high-strung modern civilization, and 
fleeing as did our Master to the restor- 
ing wilderness ! 


Melrose, Mass. 
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Across the 
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Continent and Back 


REV. CHARLES EDWARD LOCKE, D. D. 


find ‘‘ tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
God in everything.’’ He who does not 
love nature is depriving himself of one of 
God’s greatest revelations of His power 
and love. It is true as ever that ‘‘ Man 
made the city, but God made the country.”’ 
The man who will not get out often by 
God’s musical sea, and under God’s glisten- 
ing sky, and among God’s graceful hills, 
and who does not hear God’s voice in the 
cricket’s eall and in the thunder’s roar, 
and who cannot see the shining gates of 
heaven in the radiant beauties of the gor- 
geous sunset, will surely and speedily be- 
come a materialist and a pessimist. 
Though I had crossed the continent a 
dozen times, I have never before been so 
impressed with the 


r es that man is blind who cannot 


Colossal Courage of American Pioneers. 


Contrast a palatial transcontinental lim- 
ited train, equipped with library, observa- 
tion, dining, and sleeping cars, with an 
electric light in each section, moving at a 
steady gait of fifty miles an hour, cover- 
ing the distance from ocean to ocean in 
four days, with the pioneer’s heavy wagon 
containing his family and household ef- 
fects, making a few tedious miles each 
day, often detained by swollen streams, 
and aceident, and sickness, braving the 
dangers of desert, and savage, and moun- 
tain torrent, and exposure. Some of us 
can never understand the pioneer and the 
martyr. We think of ourselves as poor 
stuff out of which to mold such invincible 
personalities. The pioneers have been 
makers of history. The illustrious list is 
led by Abraham, ‘‘ who went forth out of 
Chaldza not knowing whither he went.’’ 
There is also Paul, who, when he heard 
the ery, ‘‘ Come over into Macedonia and 
help us,’’ responded. In this honorable 
company are Augustine, going to Britain, 
St. Patrick to Ireland, the Wesleys to the 
whole world, and our Puritan fathers and 
mothers to the New World. The star of 
empire moving westward has always found 
dauntless men and women to keep up with 
its aerial flight, and such people have been 
builders of empires and founders of repub- 
lies. 

The first pioneers of faith to the Pacific 
Coast to respond to the behests of duty 
were the devout Franciscan monks, who, 
at great personal sacrifice, first appeared 
with a gospel of life and peace for the red 
man. The quaint old adobe missions still 
remaining are picturesque memorials to 
the loving fidelity of these good men. 
The story of the introduction of Protes- 
tant Christianity to the Pacific Coast be- 
longs to the records of nineteenth-century 
chivalry. It has been often related how 
four Flathead Indians from the Pacific 
Northwest, in 1832, appeared in the streets 
of St. Louis asking for the ‘‘ white man’s 
Book.’’ Instead of giving to them the 
Holy Bible, which they sought, these 
solemn and picturesque visitors were féted 
and introduced to the frivolities of a so- 
called Christian civilization. Disappointed 
because their serious quest was misunder- 
stood, at a farewell banquet, they bitterly 


chided their hosts for refusing to them the 
great Book ; and the Indians, with broken 
hearts, turned their faces homeward, only 
one of their number living to tell the story 
of their failure to bring back the treasure 
which they sought. This pathetic episode 
in 1833 was made the subject of a stirring 
editorial by Dr. Wilbur Fisk, then editor 
of the New York Christian Advocate. 
The Christian conscience of the country 
was greatly aroused by this appeal, and 
simultaneously several missionary societies 
began to organize companies of men and 
women who should go to the Northwest as 
Christian teachers. The first expedition 
was led by Rev. Jason Lee, in March, 
1834. They crossed the plains and reached 
the banks of the Willamette River the 
following October, and immediately opened 
schools and churches for the Indians. The 
real settlers of the great State of Oregon 
were these missionaries, and in their mis- 
sion buildings the provisional government 
had its headquarters. In 1834 Marcus 
Whitman, who was detained from accom- 
panying Jason Lee, also crossed the plains, 
and established himself on the banks of 
the Columbia River, not far from Walla 
Walla. Whitman is justly distinguished 
as having saved Oregon to the Union. In 
the winter of 1843, having learned that a 
treaty was about to be signed which would 
cede Oregon, comprising what is now 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and the 
State of Oregon, to the English, he made 
his famous ride across the plains to the 
city of Washington. In his celebrated 
interview with President Tyler and Daniel 
Webster, so eloquently and intelligently 
did he describe the wondrous resources of 
that great country, and demonstrate the 
necessity of retaining these Territories, 
that the purposes of the Government were 
altered. Mr. Webster, in a letter to Mr. 
Everett, then our Minister to England, 
said: ‘‘It is safe to assert that our coun- 
try owes it to Dr. Whitman and his asso- 


ciate missionaries that all the territory 


west of the Rocky Mountains, and south 
as far as the Columbia River, is not owned 
by England and held by the Hudson Bay 
Company.’’ I have had the honor of 
knowing in their old days some of these 
illustrious pioneers, and hearing from their 
own lips the story of adventure and hard- 
ship and achievement. They were valiant 
men, whom no dangers seemed to affright 
and no murderous savages could intimi- 
date. 

A gentleman who, with his family, 
crossed the plains from Missouri, told me 
how, night after night, fearing that the 
Indians would steal his horses, he would 
sleep resting his head upon his arm as he 
leaned on the top of a stake to which the 
animals were tethered. He also said that 
when they departed from their Missouri 
home the baby of their family of six 
children was seriously ill. It was a deli- 
cate child, and he feared for its life. Ac- 
cordingly, unknown to his wife, he rever- 
ently cut out and planed the boards for a 
tiny casket and nailed them on the under 
side of the wagon-bed. When, one sad 
day, far out on the plains, the little spirit 
took its flight and the mother heart was 
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broken with grief, and anxious, too, about 
a suitable interment for the precious dust, 
she was tenderly comforted by the loving 
foresight of her thoughtful husband. 
There were many graves, large and small, 
to mark the pathway of these brave 
souls who went forth under the command 
of God, ‘‘not knowing whither they 
went.’’ 

The richness and fertility of this coun- 
try surpass the 


Visions of the World’s Dreamers. 


The gardens and orchards of the East, 
the corn and wheat belt of the Mississippi 
Valley, the rich minerals of the West, and 
the fruits and Paradise of the sunset 
coast, all show how generously, God has 
lavished His blessings upon this republic. 
Men grow rich by appropriating to them- 
selves the things which God has bestowed 
upon humanity for the use and happiness 
of all. No man can invent any power or 
originate even an atom; therefore, the 
results of man’s ingenuity and industry 
should belong, in a reasonable way, to all, 
for the very endowment to invent or dis- 
cover, or apply, is God-given — given not 
that the individual shall aggrandize him- 
self, but that he shall make the results of 
his labor the blessing of all. The fullness 
of this continent belongs to God, and God 
gives not to the few, but to the many. 
The purposes of the coming of Christ into 
the world will never be fulfilled until the 
surplus possessions of the rich and suc- 
cessful shall be used to satisfy the legit- 
imate necessities of the poor and less 
fortunate. All the minerals of a moun- 
tain do not belong toa man just because 
it was his good fortune to first discover the 
valuable mine. ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof,’’ and God made 
the world and its wonderful treasures for 
all men. 

Many men gladly relinquish a portion of 
their excessive possessions, and it is sig- 
nificant that vast sums of money are 
being devoted to humanitarian enter- 
prises ; but wise men should devise some 
just methods of division, both for the 
benefit of those who are needing the op- 
portunities and comforts of which their 
poverty deprives them and their children, 
and for the good, also, of those who are 
being daily victimized by the dissipation 
and frivolity which their abnormal wealth 
makes possible. When the Palace of 
Peace at The Hague shall have produced 
the disarmament of the nations, and 
peace shall lie like a shaft of light across 
the earth, and war shall have been ended, 
then let the world’s most thoughtful 
statesmen and philosophers patiently as- 
sail the problem of poverty and wealth, 
where the bitterest and bloodiest of life’s 
conflicts take place ; and adopt for civil- 
ized nations such a scheme of applied 
ethics as will make it obligatory upon 
every self-respecting man to share his 
successes with the failures of his less 
fortunate fellow-man. ‘‘ Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.’’ ‘‘ The law of Christ,’’ if incor- 
porated in the ethical code of Christian 
nations, will right all the country’s 
wrongs and cure all its woes. This is not 
a problem for fanaticism, but for fidelity ; 
not for greedy politicians, but for far- 
seeing philosophers. 

During the long journey I thought often 
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of the influence of one life upon another, 
and how the destiny of many a life 
has often depended upon even momen- 
tary contact with some other soul. As 
light drives away the darkness, so the un- 
lovely things in human life are to be ex- 
pelled by the lovely things. Every life 
which we meet either helps or hinders us ; 
and the converse of this is solemnly true — 
that our life either helps or hinders all we 
Kindness is the cure-all for the 
meanness of mankind. A mean man 
arouses the meanness of the retaliating 
world about him, and he thrives on it ; but 
kindness bestowed generously upon him 


meet, 
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disarms and discomfits the mean man, and 
in time transforms him. 


“ And so I charge ye by the thorny crown, 
And by the Cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said.” 


Something good, something kind, some- 
thing sympathetic. ‘‘ Whatsoever things 
are lovely.’’ ‘‘ The greatest of these is 
love.’’ Beauty and strength are united 
in the classic pillar. ‘‘The bravest are 
the tenderest, the loving are the dar- 
ing.’’ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Evangelistic Emphasis 


REV. WILBUR F. SHERIDAN, D. 


D. 


Matriculation Day Address, Boston University School of Theology, Oct. 10, 1906 


It is where we preachers put our emphasis 
that determines the character of our work. A 
misplaced emphasis by the artist changes por- 
traiture into caricature. 
by the orator changes conviction into doubt. A 


A misplaced emphasis 


misplaced emphasis by the bugler changes attack 
into retreat. A the 
preacher changes God’s evangel into man’s eva- 


misplaced emphasis by 
sion, and is more fatal even than heresy. 
The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
We preachers are called to follow 
Other 
worthy things correlate themselves to this, but 


which is lost. 
in His train. That is our one business. 
they are subordinate and are of value only as 
they contribute to it. If they distract and de- 


tract from it, however good they may be for 
other men, for us they constitute a postponement 
and imperilment of victory. 

It is 


the distinct and overwhelming element in their 


Preachers usually start with this ideal. 
call. But, consciously or unconsciously, most 
ministers in a few years change their emphasis. 
As Jonathan Brierley recently said: “It is noth- 
ing less than with so 
magnificent a work on their hands, and with hu- 
man souls perishing for the want of this power, 
men in pulpits will talk on any other subjects 
than this.” “The Luthers and Wesleys despised 
all other objects in preaching as compared with 
this central one; that side by side with men’s 
weakness lay immeasurable sources of power 
which they could draw upon and appropriate by 
an act of faith and will. If the Christianity of 
today is to renew its strength, it must regain 
that mood and return to that emphasis.” 

In place of the evangelistic many preachers 
have substituted the 


tragical to note how, 


Speculative Emphasis. 


This is the tendency of the philosophical mind. 
It longs to arrive at final truth and at the unity 
of truth. It must see the relations of things. 
It probes for causes. It attempts to build the 
doctrines and theories with which it labors into 
systems as the child builds his blocks into 
The speculative preacher is a son of 
Greek culture. He seeks to acquaint himself 
with the best that has been thought and said by 
men of all ages, and thus with the history of the 
human spirit. But he is also a true son of Prot- 
estantism ; for Protestantism not only advised 
its sons to think, but made them think. He is, 
therefore, a logical outcome of the Protestant 
private judgment. The thought 
of some of the speculative thinkers of Christian- 
ity has been fertilizing the church for genera- 
tions. Christianity has great need of them as 
teachers in her colleges. 

But the speculative emphasis for the preacher 
is a misplaced emphasis. The preacher is to be 
not primarily a truth-seeker, but a man-seeker. 
Jesus Christ was the greatest philosopher the 
world has known, but He was greater as a 
He did 


houses. 


principle of 


philanthropist than as a philosopher. 


not say to His disciples, ‘‘ Follow Me, and I will 
make you seekers of truth,” but, ‘“‘ Follow Me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” The spec- 
ulative preacher in his search for the truth 
among the stars fails to see the man at his el- 
bow. It was Lucifer — “ the light-bearer ” — 
that fell from heaven. Weare not told that the 
love-bearers ever fell. It was not the cherubim, 
‘‘ who know most,” but the seraphim, “‘ who love 


most,”’ that the prophet saw evermore before 
the face of God. Truth is, indeed, to be sought, 
with eagerness and passion, and we must go 


over Niagara with it if need be. But it is of 
value not for its own sake, but for men’s sake. 
It is of use to the preacher only as it relates 
itself to life 


And here is the first weakness of the specu- 


to reaching and saving men. 


lative preacher. 
tant to him. 


All truths are equally impor- 
It is as vital a question with him 
as to whether Shakespeare or Bacon wrote the 
book wonderful of English poetry as whether 
John the disciple or John the presbyter wrote 
the fourth Gospel. The discovery of the origin 
of species is as momentous a thing with him — 
if we may judge from the attention he gives it 
as the discovery of God’s method of redemption. 
As preachers we shall indeed make a serious 
blunder if we fail tokeep hospitable minds to the 
scientific and literary achievements of our age. 
We may well rejoice in the biological achieve- 
ments of Wallace and Darwin, and the geograph- 
ical achievements of DuChaillu and Stanley. 
That was their divine calling. But ours is to 
save men; and unless our sponsors are to be 
ashamed of us, we must be as pronounced spe- 
cialists in our field as Darwin or Stanley was in 
his. And we cannot do it if we spread ourselves 
over the universe in general instead of over 
soul-winning in particular. No one will accuse 
Professor Harnack of belittling the intellectual 
life, yet he says : “‘ The Christian religion assur- 
edly is informed with a desire to come to terms 
with all knowledge and with intellectual life as a 
whole ; but when achievements in this field are 
held to be equally binding with the evangelical 
message, or even to be a necessary preliminary 
to it, mischief is done to the cause of religion ”’ 
(“‘ What is Christianity ?” p. 227). How nar- 
row Jesus and the apostles were! What themes 
they left untouched in their preaching! Their 
messages, like the shells of the Japanese gun- 
ners, all struck at the centre. The speculative 
preacher, on the contrary, seems to go on the 
supposition, as George Jackson puts it, that “ the 
chief end of man is to speculate on the unknown, 
and argue about it forever.” 

The speculative emphasis fails in that it 
misses the point of the gospel message. If I 
say that Jesus Christ died, I have declared a 
truth, but it is simply a history. If I say that 
Jesus Christ died for my sins, I have a Gospel. 
The speculative emphasis fails in that it does 
not relate the facts of God’s redemptive pur- 
pose to the needs of the people to whom it 
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speaks. In his Yale lectures on Preaching Dr. 
Nathaniel Burton says: “ It has been the sin of 
my life that I have not always taken aim. | 
have been a lover of subjects. If I had love, 
men more, and subjects only as God’s instru- 
ments of good toward men, it would have been 
better, and I should have had more to show for 
all my labor under the sun.” 

The speculative emphasis fails in that so fre 
quently it fights “‘ straw men.”’ Its chief func- 
tion is the defence of the faith. With the large 
number of college-bred men in the congregation, 
and the mentally alert high school graduates, it 
is necessary to satisfy their doubts. So Sunday 
after Sunday the speculative preacher wheels 
out his artillery and demolishes the skeptical 
enemies of Christianity. I have come in contact 
with college men both in college and out, rather 
widely and closely, both East and West; and | 
declare it as my solemn conviction that the 
fundamental difficulties of college men are the 
fundamental difficulties of men in general 
wine, women, greed of gold and pride of power. 
They have doubts — certainly ; but they are 
doubts with personal roots — sins, and they use 
the skeptical theories of the day as blinds to 
mask their real troubles. I speak from personal 
dealing with not a few college doubters when | 
say that when they become willing to give up 
their sins, the doubts quickly vanish. One man 
in three hundred is an exception. But I submit 
that it is poor generalship to direct all your 
artillery on him when the two hundred 
ninety-nine are there too. 
taken care of privately. 

Defence-of-the-faith sermons should bear the 
same proportion to evangelistic sermons that a 
nation’s should bear to its harvests, 
Richard Baxter confessed to preaching one ser- 
mon a year on Christian evidences “just to 
his congregation humble.” And that is 
about right. But it is at first amusing, and then 
pathetic, to see the speculative preacher come 
forward Sunday after Sunday with new 
” men, against whom he fulminates, and 
of whom not ten people in his congregation 
have ever heard, much less been troubled, tear- 
ing a passion to tatters, and demolishing the un- 
seen enemy, while “ the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.” After a series of sermons 
designed to prove the existence of God, one lay 
official met another in the front vestibule and 
asked him: “‘ Well, what do you think of our 
pastor’s series?” ‘“‘Oh!” responded the second, 
“T still believe in the existence of God.” It re- 
minds us of the boast of Squire Bedell, of 
whom Leslie Stephen tells: “I have attended 
the university sermon for forty years, and, 
thank God, I am still a Christian.” 

Dr. John Watson said recently, in the British 
Weekly, at the close of his twenty-five years at 
Sefton Park Church, Liverpool: “I am free to 
acknowledge that I would have done more good 
if I had been less critical and more evangel- 
ical. .. . Allow me to whisper in some young 
minister’s ear that if he is going to select two 
or three professional men and prepare learned 
sermons for them, he is making a double mis- 
take. He is neglecting the common people who 
heard the Master gladly, and he is wearying the 
other people nigh unto death. . . When I have, 
like all of us, attempted to reconcile science and 
religion, one of the greatest men of science, 
who used to be a hearer in my church, never 
seemed interested; but when I dealt with the 
deep affairs of the soul, he would come around 
in the afternoon to talk it out.” 

It is a weakness of the speculative emphasis 
that it slights, if it does not openly disdain, the 
experimental phase of religion. So habitual and 
bitter have been its flings at “emotion ” and 
“gush” and the like, that cultivated young 
men, in or out of the ministry, are afraid to say 
that they ever feel a throb of religious joy, or 
that they ever shed a tear over their sins. Vio- 
lence is thereby done to the very constitution of 
the human soul, and nature retaliates by giving 
them an artificial religion, as powerless to grip 
men and win them as a rope of sand or ribbon 
of cloud, because it has in it neither nature nor 
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Herbert Spencer says in his Autobiog- 
iphy: “In the genesis of a system of thought 
he emotional nature is a large factor — perhaps 
is large a factor as the intellectual nature!” 
\nd if this is true of the genesis of a sys- 
em of thought, how much more is it true 
f the application of that system to life! 
Mr. Darwin in his later years, you 
remember, expressed his regret that he had 
tarved his emotional nature, not only because 

f the loss of comfort which that entailed, but 
because it was ‘“ probably injurious to the moral 
nature.” Whatever part of a man’s life has a 
grip upon his emotions is going to have the 
man. In our generation we reserve any confes- 
sion or manifestation of emotion until we are 
behind closed doors. Amid the shouts of our 
children or sorrows of a sick room, we may con- 
fess to our family that we havea heart. I re- 
peat, that whatever part of a man’s life gets his 
emotions, will get the man. If that is the club 
or the ball-room or the saloon, then they will 
have him. We preachers may declare the con- 
trary doctrine till we die, but nature and grace 
are alike against us, as we shall discover when 
the chureh learns obedience by the things that 
she suffers. 

Immediately connected with this slighting of 
religious experience by the speculative empha- 
sis is acertain Pharisaism of intellect. Trust- 
ing in themselves that they are intellectual, 
they despise all who do not accept their stand- 
ards and procedure. To them the “heart-reli- 
gion’’ people are provincials, barbarians, Philis- 
tines —the great unwashed! I wish it could be 
shown that it was the skeptical Matthew Ar- 
nolds alone that were responsible for the su- 
percilious attitude toward experimental Chris- 
tianity. Unfortunately the pharisaism of cul- 
ture which is hardest to bear ig that found in 
pulpits. Young men entering the ministry with 
a longing for scholarship and culture and at the 
same time with a passion in their hearts to 
Jesus in His work of saving men, 
had nothing so hard to bear as this 
attitude of sneering criticism by older 
ministers of the class I am describing, who 
stigmatize evangelism as emotional, ephemer- 
al, superficial, and as enlisting minds only of 
small calibre. These wounds are hardest to 
bear because they are the wounds received in 
the house of our friends. 

The speculative emphasis may be the proper 
thing when one has no certain and saving mes- 
sage. If he isin the condition of young Emer- 
son — Ralph Waldo’s younger brother — of 
whom Max Muller tells in “Auld Lang Syne,” 
who, on his way home from his theological 
studies in Germany, was overtaken by a fearful 
storm, which threatened to engulf the vessel, 
and, in his extremity, finally promised the Lord 
that if He would spare his life, and allow him to 
get safely to land, he would, on reaching home, 
“abandon all plans for the ministry and go to 
work to earn an honest living!”” That was ex- 
actly the thing for him todo. But if you havea 
sure message — one that you have fallen down 
upon in the hours of your soul’s great crises, 
and have found will bear you up gloriously — 
then you will never be satisfied with the specu- 
lative emphasis. 

In marked contrast with the speculative em- 
phasis is the 


rrace. 


And 


follow 


have 


Ritualistic Emphasis. 


With preachers of this school preaching takes a 
subordinate place. An elaborate symbolism of 
yarb, stately ceremony, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, and impressive architecture, occupies the 
chief place. It is the appeal to the soul through 
the eye and musical ear. The minister is not 
primarily a preacher, but master of ceremonies 
of the religion of estheticism. Exquisite care 
is bestowed upon the smallest details of public 
ervice, that nothing intrude which will jar or 
offend, and that the entire procedure may be 
dignified, orderly, and impressive. Accompani- 
ments of it are the use of prepared prayers — 
thus insuring thoughtfulness and appropriate- 
ness — and the magnifying of the sacraments, 
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the outward symbols of grace (e. g., in the re- 
gion of Baltimore, churches that a hundred 
years ago contented themselves with an admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper once in three 
months, now felicitate themselves over its daily 
administration). 

He has had limited opportunities indeed for 
observation who does not see that this type of 
religion has grown rapidly in the past twenty 
years. Not only has the particular denomina- 
tion of Christians most cultivating it had an 
extraordinary growth, but it has made marked 
inroad upon those churches which were once 
supposed to be indissolubly wedded to a simpler 
form of service. Professor Harnack calls this 
“a burning question.” ‘ Protestantism,” says 
he, “‘ is in the midst of a liturgical Catholicising 
of its churches. . . . I do not mean that they are 
becoming papal; I mean that they are becoming 
churches of ordinance, doctrine, and ceremony. 
... To impose an order of divine worship as 
though it were a legal ordinance, and to regard 
the punctilious performance of an appointed 
ritual as a matter of the most sacred necessity, 

. is not Protestantism.” Early Protestant- 
ism, he declares, ‘‘ protested against all the tra- 
ditional arrangements for public worship, all 
ritualism, and every sort of ‘holy work.’ As it 
neither knows nor tolerates any specific form of 
worship, any material sacrifice and service to 
God, any mass, any works done for God with a 
view to salvation, the whole traditional system 
of public worship, with its pomp, its holy and 
semi-holy articles, its gestures and processions, 
came to the ground” (‘ What is Christianity ? ” 
pp. 316, 398. ‘Thoughts on Protestantism,” 
p. 41). 

This whole ritualistic development of religion 
arises from three or four things: First, it is the 
result of the more rapid development of the 
esthetic than of the reasoning and religious 
faculty among a large part of Christendom. 
Increased wealth and leisure and increased re- 
finement have made people sensitive to any- 
thing like violations of taste, while there has 
not been a corresponding development of the 
spiritual faculty and knowledge to make them 
sensitive to violations of the essential spirit of 
Christianity. A blunder in grammar or an awk- 
ward posture of the preacher would be occasion 
for arching of eyebrows and inward ferment in 
the congregation, while emasculating the mes- 
sage of its essential Christian content would be 
so trifling a matter as to pass unnoticed. Jesus 
said: “It is not eating with unwashen hands 
that defiles a man, but the things that proceed 
forth from his heart.” 

Second, the ritualistic emphasis grows out of 
confusing esthetic and religious feeling. The 
sense of exhilaration or tender emotion that 
arises on hearing a beautiful anthem is not devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ. Observation and expe- 
rience alike teach that it is the most ephemeral 
thing in a fluctuating world. Every student of 
history knows that the age of the church’s 
greatest artistic and esthetic development was 
the age of her greatest moral degradation — the 
time of the Medici and the Borgias. This does 
not mean that estheticism is immoral — simply 
that it is un-moral, ethically colorless, and 
those are deceiving themselves and others 
who make it a substitute for that love of God 
which is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Third, the ritualistic emphasis arises from the 
demand of men for an easy religion. It makes 
but a slight demand on the intellect. It is 
much easier to gaze than to think; to listen to 
concords of sweet sounds than to reason, and 
compare Scripture with Scripture. The service, 
like certain popular brands of breakfast food, is 
pre-digested throughout. To adapt a sentence 
of George Jackson: Does any one suppose that 
a sensuous and elaborate ritualism, that can 
spare only ten or fifteen minutes during the hour 
of public worship for definite instruction in the 
things of God, will do for this generation what 
the preaching of such men as Bushnell and 
Beecher, Simpson and Finney, did for the men 
of the last generation? It makes a slight de- 
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mand on the intellect, I say. Personal initiative 
in praying and in public speech of laymen (and 
even of ministers) is not cultivated. Your creed 
is ready for you. Your prayers are ready for 
you. All you have to do is to keep your eye on 
the page and follow the crowd! Thomas Hardy, 
the English novelist, is not an authority on eccle- 
siastical history, but, so far as I know, no one 
has questioned the accuracy of his portraiture 
of contemporary English life. In ‘‘The Return 
of the Native” he makes one of the loyal Wes- 
sex adherents of the ritualistic church to say : 
“A man can belong to the church, and bide in 
his cheerful old inn, and never trouble or worry 
his mind about doctrines at all. But to be a 
meetinger [Nonconformist], you must go to the 
chapel in all winds and weathers, ‘and make 
yourself as frantic as a skit. Not but what 
chapel-members are clever enough chaps _ in 
their way. They can lift up beautiful prayers 
out of their own heads, all about their families 
and shipwrecks in the newspapers.” And a fel- 
low-shire-man replies: ‘‘ They can, they can; 
but we churchmen, you see, must have it all 
printed aforehand, or, dang it all, we should no 
more know what to say to a great gaffer like the 
Lord than babes unborn.”” Now when we re- 
member that this demand for an easy religion 
means not only a slight demand upon the intel- 
lect, but a slight demand upon the moral nature, 
that it is accompanied with the broadest sort of 
self-indulgence in personal living, the slightest 
possible denial of the appetites and passions of 
the flesh, a living so near the world that the 
line of demarcation is invisible to the ordinary 
man; and when we remember that it is accom- 
panied also with the slightest possible demand 
upon men for service, for anything that even 
approaches the self-sacrificing and heroic serv- 
ice of the early church, it ought to be apparent 
that this easy religion is not the type to culti- 
vate in an age that needs heroism as much as 
this age needs it, or in any age that accepts as 
its symbol the cross of Jesus Christ. 

Deeper still than the preceding causes of the 
ritualistic emphasis is this fact, which I have long 
pondered, but which I had never seen adverted to 
until I came across it recently in Professor Har- 
nack’s book, ‘ What is Christianity ?”’ ‘ When 
the second and third generations after the found- 
ing of anew religion [or new interpretation of 
religion, he might have said, also] have passed 
away ; when hundreds, nay, thousands, have be- 
come its adherents, no longer through conver- 
sion, but by the influence of heredity and birth, 
when those who laid hold of the faith as great 
spoil are succeeded by crowds who wrap it 
around them like an outer garment, a revo- 
lution always occurs. The religion of strong 
feeling and the heart passes into the reli- 
gion of custom and therefore of form and of 
law .... Its forms stiffen .... New forms 
are added .... and they acquire not only the 
value of laws and regulations, bnt they come to 
be insensibly regarded as themselves containing 
the very substance of religion; nay, as though 
they themselves were that substance ” (p. 212). 
This is the deepest cause of the ritualistic em- 
phasis, and it is the danger that threatens most 
profoundly our own as well as other churches to- 
day. The supreme need of Methodism today is a 
renaissance not of its early forms or meth- 
ods or nomenclature, indeed, but of its early 
simple, fervent and heroic spirit, its essential 
message and life, which will also be a renais- 
sance of apostolic Christianity. 

The ritualistic emphasis, at bottom, is a rever- 
sion to Judaism. In its attempt to reach the 
soul through visible symbols rather than by lan- 
guage ; in its emphasis on outward forms of wor- 
ship; in the value it places on ordinances as 
channels of grace; in the ultra sacredness with 
which it invests the places and instruments of 
worship ; in the tendency toward a priestly me- 
diatorship, as alone fully initiated into sacred 
mysteries — all these characteristics of a ritual- 
istic worship are essential features of Judaism ; 
and, back of Judaism, many of them are found in 
paganism. Christianity was adivinely directed 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


LEAVES 
GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 
In earth’s lap lying, or upon the tree, 


Their dainty forms and hues I love to see, 
And their soft rustling has a charm for me. 


In the great woodland on this autumn day, 
While all the trees stand up in bright array, 
As oft in happy youth, I slowly stray. 


A thousand mem’ries are awakened here, 
Voiced by the countless leaves in tones of cheer ; 
By fir, and pine, and brook forever dear! 


Though summer’s jocund chorus now is still, 
No more complains the pensive whippoorwill, 
This vocal grove my buoyant heart can thrill. 


Frost-tinted glories, fresh as Tyrian dyes, 
Wear leafy banners ’neath these smiling skies 
That many a lordly crest in triumph flies! 


The brethren of the woods in twilight shade 
Oft stand at midday in some lovely glade ; 
Aye, in deep dusk their stately heads are laid. 


With what a glory in the evening light, 

Where leaves spread thinly fall the sunbeams 
bright ; 

What tints and shadings crown the distant 
height! 


Some point straight upward, some droop pale 
and wan ; 

And fairy shapes we trace, as Nature’s lovers 
can ; 

Here is a green-veined heart, there a graceful 
fan ! 


When breezes blow, they whisper of the mirth 

That seems to stir the great true heart of 
earth ; 

Nor sigh to hopeful heart of change or dearth. 


Though rough or polished, dear the leaves to me, 
In dancing heaps, or swinging on the tree 

The woods’ delightful dress and my broad can- 
' 


opy! 
East Le mpster, N. H. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


Kindle, O Lord, our hearts with light 
and life by the holy fire of Thy love and 
blessing ! — Thomas a Kempis. 


* 
* x 


Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous sense 
of the crowded kindnesses of God in your 
daily life. — Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


* 
= *« 


All the shining ones of history have 
found that the road of morelity leads to 
the mount of spirituality. — Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 


« 
* * 


At the end of life’s brief day we shall 
be rewarded, not according to the work 
we have done, but to the faithfulness with 
which we have endeavored to do our duty, 
in whatever sphere. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


* 
* * 


Jesus was a rejoicing man. Although a 
man of sorrows,’’ the deep undertone of 
His life, never once failing, was gladness. 
Joy is set down as one of the fruits of the 
Spirit, a fruit which should be found on 
every branch of the great vine. St. Paul 


sé 


exhorted his friends to rejoice in the Lord. 

There are almost countless incitements to 

gladness. Weare to live a songful life. 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 


* 
* * 


One would soon cut down a tree if the 
apples on it were as hard and sour in 
November as in early spring. Just so 
should your character be ripening and 
sweetening as you grow older. But how 
many trees there are in the Lord’s garden 
whose fruit is as acrid as it was years ago ! 

Wellspring. 

* 7 * 

Does the fact that we are temporarily 
placed in these earthly conditions forbid 
us to hope for something more? No; it 
makes this life look like a starting-point 
and an opportunity; it makes death look 
like a new starting-point for a new oppor- 
tunity. — Rev. C. G. Ames. 


. 
* * 


It was when Moses ‘‘turned aside to 
see’’ that God spoke to him from the 
burning bush. God speaks to us when we 
are still. In the busy part of the day in 
London, so great is the rush along the 
Strand, that the tolling of the great clock 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as it strikes the 
hours, is not heard. People could hear it 
if they would stop and listen. Many of us 
live in such a rush and hurry that we do 
not hear God speak. Yet He would reveal 
to us messages of the sweetest and most 
meaningful import if we would only permit 
ourselves to pause in our rush and be in an 
attitude to heed what He says. — Rev. G. 
B. F. Hallock, D. D. 


o 
* * 


See the spider casting out her film to 
the gale ; she feels persuaded that some- 
where or other it will adhere and form 
the commencement of her web. She com- 
mits the slender filament to the breeze, 
believing that there is a place provided for 
it to fix itself. In this fashion should we 
believingly cast forth our endeavors in 
this life, confident that God will find a 
place for us. He who bids us pray and 
work will aid our efforts and guide us in 
His providence in a right way. Sit not 
still in despair, O son of Toil, but again 
cast out the floating thread of hopeful 
endeavor, and the wind of love will bear it 
to its resting place. — Spurgeon. 


* 
* * 


What a fascination there is about a high 
tide ! Passing through Manchester, I no- 
ticed that the railway company were run- 
ning cheap trips to Blackpool, so that the 
people might witness the prevailing high 
tides. We love to see the triumphant 
march, to hear the shout of many waters, 
to watch the foaming flood filling to the 
brim ocean’s rocky cup, to mark the silver 
gleam far inland on river and streamlet, 
telling of ocean’s unspent energy. It is 
indeed a glorious sight. That there are 
similar tides ‘‘in the affairs of men’’ the 
greatest of poets noted long ago. Occa- 
sionally, or it may be only once, men are 
signally favored by happy conjunctions of 
circumstances which send them bounding 


toa coveted haven..... Our immorta} 
pictures, symphonies, epics, orations, dis. 
coveries, are the shining jewels left by 
high tides. Usually the currents of life 
are sluggish. We creep along only as we 
strain at the oar ; we are often aground : 
but ever and anon the fountains of the great 
deep are broken up ; the monotonous ripple 
of commonplace life ceases, and we float 
proudly on a swelling sea ‘‘ whose foam is 
amber and whose gravel gold.’’ 

The spirit within us also has its spring 
tides, privileged periods when it tran- 
scends the dull levels of ordinary experi- 
ence, when the billows of God lift it on 
high and it knows itself caught in irresisti- 
ble currents of spiritual influence and grace. 
. ... There are hours and days when 
God comes specially near to us, as there 
are times when sun and moon approach 
near the earth, creating a majestic gather- 
ing of the waters. At those wonderful 
periods of spiritual visitation doubts are 
dissolved ; we see clearly what at other 
times we miss or see but darkly ; we con- 
ceive the thoughts and form the purposes 
which give new nobility to life; we shout 
and sing what hitherto we were only able 
tostammer ; we easily reach ideals whose 
beauty has long tantalized us from afar ; 
and instead of being worn and weary in 
the path of duty, we run with exhaustless 
energy. . . . Let us be tremulously alive 
to these tides which bear us out to God. If 
we are busy here and there, the Spirit will 
be goneand the infinite blessings of the 
full sea lost. Those are sad hours in 
which the heavenlies are a long way off, 
and the streams of thought and emotion 
are sluggish and turbid ; but we know the 
joy of paradise when the fullness of the 
blessing fills our soul as the waters cover 
the bed of the sea, and when it overflows 
our lips with praise as the brimming flood 
sings among the shells and pebbles of the 
beach. — Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 


- 
* * 


When the conditions of daily life, how- 
ever full of charm and apparent prosperity 
they have been, begin to crumble and 
recede — let them go. Itisa sign of the 
new and the untried. As well try to put 
the fruit or the flower back into the seed, 
or the young bird back into the egg, as to 
put back changing conditions into their 
former scope and relation. No matter 
how dear they have been—how indis- 
pensable they have seemed—let them 
go. ‘‘Flee from the goods that from thee 
flee.’’ They have done their work for you, 
and you have done your work for them. 
Now cometh the new. Go forward with 
faith, with abounding exhilaration, and its 
magnetism shall insure success. — Lilian 
Whiting. 


* 
* * 


“Be strong, my soul! 
Thy loved ones go 
Within the vail. God’s thine, e’en so; 
Be strong. 


‘** Be strong, my soul ! 
Death looms in view. 
Lo, here thy God! He’ll bear thee through; 
Be strong.” 
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Three Mourners 


MINNA STANWOOD. 


ee W ELL, there, Caroline,’’ Aunt 
Martha beamed contented- 

_ ‘if it wasn’t for your white hair, 
| could think you’d just come in 
‘rom school. You always did admire 
to set tipped back, with your feet on 
that stove rail, chomping apples an’ 
reciting off what you girls had been 
up to. It used to make me creep to 
hear you chomp, though, for I thought 
when you had to set to a table an’ eat 
apples, you never could do it decent.”’ 

‘‘T believe I ‘chomp’ apples yet, so 
| never eat one in public.’’ The white- 
haired girl laughed comfortably. 
‘‘But you tried your best to make me 
perfect, Aunt Martha,’’ she added, 
tenderly. ‘‘ Perhaps I haven’t wanted 
and wanted to sit just like this, and 
see you standing against that mantel 
looking at me so! Perhaps I haven’t 
wished Chicago was in the Great Lakes 
and had never been fished out, and I 
was just a rough-and-tumble school- 
girl again, home here with you! It’s 
terrible, sometimes, to be a wise, gray- 
haired, proper schoolma’am. Some- 
times I almost wish I hadn’t hated Will 
Stetson’s hair so, and the way he 
sneezed.”’ 

‘‘Lor, he sneezes so yet!’ Aunt 
Martha laughed her deep, fat laugh. 
‘Like to raise the roof off the meet- 
ing-house, ev’ry single time. But his 
hair wouldn’t trouble you no more — 
it ain’t troubled nobody for years. 
But speaking of trouble, reminds me. 
Three of your old set has been called 
to be mourners. When Jennie comes, 
don’t you go on light and trifling — 
it'll make her feel bad. She often 
says she can’t bear to hear a light 
word, now. I think I never-—- yes, I 
did see one like Jennie, when I was a 
girl. Old Mis’ Plaisted— you don’t 
remember her — she dressed in the 
heaviest, smelliest crape, summer and 
winter, and sat with her black-bor- 
dered handkerchief up to her eyes all 
meeting time. She never spoke with- 
out she groaned. She had an iron rail 
round his grave, and what was to be 
hers, and an iron chair to set on right 
beside it. She spent nearly all her 
time there, when the weather was so 
she eould. Of course, Jennie doesn’t 
do that —she couldn’t. For one thing, 
we have the lawn plan to the cemetery, 
now, and that terrible smelling crape 
isn’t in style. She just wears a hat 
with a thinnish veil hanging down all 
round it, and another veil over her 
face, but she’s just as genuine a 
mourner as old Mis’ Plaisted.”’ 

‘* * Genuine amourner ?’ ’’ challenged 
the schoolmistress. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ repeated Aunt Martha, firm- 
ly, ‘‘she’s a genuine mourner, Jennie 
is. I don’t suppose she forgets Ev’lyn 
one minute. She has a life-size panel 


picture of her in ev’ry room, besides 
stacks of others in ev’ry position you 
can imagine., She talks Ev’lyn all the 
time —how beautiful she was, and 
what a nice disposition she had, and 
how smart she was. If Tom tries to 
start up a dif’rent subject — an’ you 
know men is dif’rent from women 
Jennie begins to cry. She says she’s 
so afraid Tom’s beginning to forget 
Ev’lyn. Tom’s an awful good-hearted 
fellow, too —it seems a pity they had 
to lose Ev’lyn. She’s never had the 
piano opened since Ev’lyn died, an’ 
Ev’lyn’s room is just as she left it 
her handkerchief on the bureau where 
she dropped it the morning she was 
took down, her hair in the comb, even, 
and the washwoman told Mis’ Manson 
that the print of Ev’lyn’s head’s in the 
pillow yet, and the pillow-case hasn’t 
ever been washed! The washwoman 
tiptoed up one day an’ saw it whilst 
Jennie was in the parlor with com- 
pany. One of the boys told her to.”’ 
Caroline’s feet fell from the fender 
with a thud. ‘‘ One of the boys!’’ she 


gasped. ‘‘Whose boys? Not Jen- 
nie’s?’”’ 

‘* Yes, Jennie’s. They’re limbs, all 
three of ’em. I don’t know where 


they’d fetch up if it wasn’t for Edith 
Gorman. Jennie can’t endure boys. 
I don’t much wonder she can’t endure 
hers, they make such a racket and 
quarrel so when they’re to home. Jen- 
nie often says she don’t see what boys 
was made for, anyhow. She says she 
used to scold at ’em a lot before Ev’lyn 
died, but since then she says she hasn’t 
the heart to scold, even. She just gives 
them their meals, an’ tells them to 
take their noise somewheres else, be- 
cause she can’t and won’t have it in the 
house where dear Ev’lyn died. Poor 
Jennie! It'll make you feel bad to see 
how she mourns.”’ 

The schoolmistress sighed. ‘‘ And 

that’s Jennie, is it ?’’ she observed, sad- 
ly. ‘‘ But I thought you wrote me that 
Fred Gorman had died? How do you 
mean Edith looks after Jennie’s boys ? 
She has children of her own, hasn’t 
she?”’ 
’** Yes, two,’’ nodded Aunt Martha. 
‘* Well, Edith’s a wonder, to say the 
least. We all supposed she thought 
the world of Fred they’d been 
together since they could walk — and 
you know how Fred’s mother used to 
take on about it? ’”’ 

‘She never understood Edith,’’ 
smiled the schoolmistress, fond remi- 
niscence shining through her rimless 
glasses. ‘‘ Edith was a terror, and 
Fred was a dear. He got Edith and 
me out of more scrapes. Do you re- 
member the time we ‘hooked’ on a 
pung going over the old bridge, and 
the hateful man whipped up furiously 
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and took us clear out into the country 
and dumped usin asnowbank? He said 
he’d teach us to be ladylike ! And there 
we were, with only three cents be- 
tween us. We went toa grocery and 
borrowed a quarter on the strength of 
knowing the Gormans, and tele- 
graphed to Fred to come and get us. I 
always wondered what he told Edith’s 
stepmother to get her out of it. I’m 
afraid he lied, but Edith never would 
tell. Oh, yes, Edith worshiped Fred.’’ 

‘** Well ’’ — Aunt Martha’s. tone was 
a trifle crisp — ‘‘ of course, folks has 
dif’rent ways of mourning, and I do 
think Jennie carries it a little too far ; 
but the day after Fred was buried, 
Edith was down in the store going over 
his books, an’ she’s never been out of 
the store since. I never saw it done 
before, but perhaps it was all right. 
It would have looked a good deal better 
to some if she’d taken, say a month, to 
mourn in. But she said they’d got to 
live, her an’ the boys, an’ the boys had 
got to be educated, an’ if she could get 
the hang of things so’s she could make 
a living out of the store, she wanted to, 
an’ she’d got to set right about it or go 
in debt. Of course, we used to think 
they was pretty well fixed, the way old 
lady Gorman talked, but that was what 
Edith said. Ev’nings she does the 
housework. She’ll have Jennie’s boys 
over, and they’I!1 all be out in her kitch- 
en, the five of ’em, studying their home 
lessons, an’ she making doughnuts, an’ 
boiling meat, an’ rolling out pie dough. 
She probably mourns him some in her 
heart — I hope she does — but I’ve never 
heard Fred’s name pass her lips. Still, 
she’s nice to trade with, and folks like 
her. They say she’s just as polite to that 
cranky old Ann Jeffers that’s always 
finding fault and hardly buys any- 
thing, as she is to Lawyer Richmond’s 
folks. That’s speaking well for a 
woman, I s’pose, but Edith’s not what 
I’d call much of a mourner. 

‘** But I’ll tell you the one of your set 
that mourns most to my liking, and 
that’s Charlotte Blake — Charlotte 
Richmond she is now. She lost her 
little boy first, then her husband. 
She’s tall an’ willowy just as she 
always was, an’ the way she looks at 
you with those great big brown eyes 
would melt your heart. You can see 
her sorrow an’ feel it, though she’s no 
hand to talk about it the way Jennie 
does. She’s laid off her veil now, 
although it’s only been about sixteen 
months, an’ a husband, too, an’ poor 
Jennie’s wearing hers going on four 
years. You know the Richmonds were 
all charitable, an’ I b’lieve Horace was 
int’rested in one of them slum places 
up to the city where all sorts of poor 
people come to be put into clubs an’ 
things. Yes, Settlements, they call 
"em. Is’pose it takes a mint of money 
to run it, but Charlotte keeps it up 
just the same, an’ our minister was 
telling how she goes there three nights 
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a week herself, to see that things are 
run right, just as Horace used to. 
Yes, three nights a week her automo- 
bile calls for her at six o’clock, an’ 
scoots her down to that slum, an’ then 
calls for her again at ten, an’ scoots 
her home. Last summer she had pic- 
nics for parcels of ’em ev’ry week, 
besides sending sickly ones an’ poor 
mothers off to the ‘country week.’ 
Next summer our minister says she’s 
going to have one day a week named 
‘Horace Blake Richmond Day’ for her 
little boy, in that new kind of a hos- 
pital that takes sick babies out boat- 
riding on the water. That’s it — the 
Floating Hospital. Then she’s given 


two stained-glass windows to our 
church — one for big Horace, an’ one 
for little Horace. Now, don’t you 


think that’s a beautiful way to mourn ? 
Ido. I wish you could see Charlotte. 
She’s sad, but she don’t draw on your 
sympathies the way Jennie does. We 
must send up word, right away, an’ 
let her know you’re here.’’ 

The gray-haired girl was staring 
thoughtfully into the round red isin- 
glass eyes of the stove. ‘*‘ Gorman’s 
always closed at seven when I had for- 
gotten the yeast cake,’’ she said, pres- 
ently. ‘‘1 wonder if it does now ?’’ 

**Yes,”’ responded Aunt Martha. 
‘* Nothing’s changed much except the 
people.”’ 

Caroline pulled out her watch. 
**Wouldn’t I like to go round by the 
kitchen door and surprise Edith and 
that crowd of boys! ”’ she said. ‘‘ Aunt 
Martha, I believe I’ll do it.”’ 

‘* Well, I would,” returned Aunt 
Martha, heartily. ‘‘ Edith’ll be all of 
a whew to see you, an’ hear all you’ve 
been doing out West, there. She al- 
ways was a great hand to take in’rest 
in folks, Edith was, an’ seems as if 
she’s more so since she went into that 
store. There ain’t a pain or an ache 
or a trouble of any sort that anybody 
has but she hears about it, an’ she’s all 
the time planning how she can help 
"em out. I must say, Edith’s a real 
comfortable soul to talk to, if she ain’t 
much of a mourner.”’ 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


October Stars 


rWNHE October stars will reward careful 

| observation. The Pleiades, the most 
beautiful cluster in the sky, rise early in 
the east. An additional charm is thrown 
around them since photography has detect- 
ed nebulous matter around the principal 
stars of the group that mortal eye has 
never seen. Aldebaran’s red light shows 
brightly below the Pleiades, and late in 
the night the glorious Orion graces the 
scene. Every observer can easily find 
Capella sparkling brilliantly in the north- 
east. The constellation northeast of Ca- 
pella is Perseus. It may be recognized by 
a circlet of three bright stars, while a few 
degrees east of these stars shines one of the 
most wonderful variables in the heavens. 
It is Algol, and is also known as the Demon 
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have been known from the earliest times. 
The star remains of the second magnitude 
during most of the time. It loses about 
five-sixths of its light at the time of ob- 
scuration, falling to the fourth magnitude 
in four and a half hours, remaining at the 
minimum for twenty minutes, and then 
recovering its original condition in three 
anda half hours. Algol is now in fine 
position for observation, and affords a 
most interesting stellar study. Lalande, 
the famous astronomer, passed many 
evenings on the Pont de Neuf in Paris, 
directing the attention of the passers-by 
to this wonderful star, and explaining and 
pointing out its variability. — N. Y. Times. 


Daily Living 
So he died for his faith. That is fine 
More than most of us do. 
But stay ! Can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too ? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim 

From bravado or passion or pride ; 
Was it hard for him ? 


But to live ; every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt — 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside ? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led — 
Never mind how he died. 


ERNEST CrosBy, in “ Swords and Plough- 
shares.” 


Aunt Sarah’s Trust 


rYNHE Waltons were having a reunion. 

_ Grace, the youngest daughter, and 
the only one left at home, had arranged it 
for her mother’s sixtieth birthday. The 
Waltons were a devoted family, and the 
fact that they had not all been together 
since Harvey’s marriage, ten years before, 
was due to circumstance and not to indif- 
ference, as was proved by Harvey’s bring- 
ing his family on from Colorado —a not 
inexpensive journey for five —and Elean- 
or’s giving up the summer abroad that she 
had planned. 

Every nook and corner of the old house 
was full. There were Harvey and his wife 
and three children, Gertrude and the baby 
from Ohio, Eleanor from Boston, Rodney 
from Pittsburg, besides Grace and the 
parents. The days passed in a round of 
neighborhood hospitalities, in walks and 
drives and picnics. One rainy evening, 
however, the family happened to be alone. 
Rodney had started a fire in the old fire- 
place, and Grace brought out cookies and 
apples, and the old-time setting started 
old memories. 

‘* Nobody has mentioned Aunt Sarah,”’ 
Harvey said, suddenly. ‘‘Shall you ever 
forget those visits at her house? Queer, 
wasn’t it, her notion that some time some- 
thing big would happen in her life, and 
she’d got to get ready for it by doing every 
little thing the best way possible? She 
had a great way of making you feel re- 
sponsible for yourself. Years after, when 
I came toa tight place in business — I never 
told you folks about it — the thought of 
Aunt Sarah made me brace up, and helped 
pull me through.”’ 


‘*Same way here,’’ Rodney agreed. ‘‘I 


Star and the Winking Eye, for its changes 
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tried to shirk once or twice, but it was no 
good. I seemed to see Aunt Sarah at my 
elbow plain as day. Life was a grind t 
her if it ever was to anybody, but how sh 
faced it! You remember how she used to 
rub it in, that you had to be honest in your 
work for your own sake ?’”’ 

‘*T know that Aunt Sarah’s theory has 
helped me in teaching many a time,”’ 
Eleanor said. ‘‘ You never know when a 
human soul may be at some crossroads ; 
you don’t dare shirk.”’ 

‘*Yet,’’ Harvey mused, ‘‘nothing eve) 
happened to her, after all — no opportunity. 
She lived and died in that little hillside 
farmhouse. She— What’s up, Grace? 
You look as if you had discovered a con- 
tinent.”’ 

‘*T have !’’ Grace cried, exultantly. ‘‘O 
boys, how stupid we’ve all been — how 
stupid! Think of the men in your shops, 
Harvey, and the men Rodney has under 
him, and the children who pass through 
Eleanor’s classes every year! Think of 
your own boys and what you are teaching 
them, and the people they will influence 
some day! All of them—every one of 
them — influenced by the splendid ideals of 
a little frail woman up ona hill farm ; and 
yet you say no opportunity ever came to 
her !’’ 

‘*T believe you have it, Grace,’’ Harvey 
answered, gravely. — Youth’s Companion. 


Expecting Happiness 


\HRISTIANS are learning to cultivate 
the believing, buoyant, hopeful emo- 
tions. Said a woman whose lines are cast 
in ways which most would find unreward- 
ing and pleasureless : ‘‘ When I awake 
each morning I like to remind myself of 
two or three things : first, that God loves 
me and wishes me to be a joyous presence 
in my corner of the universe ; then, that 
He will make it a happy day. After that 
I have only to watch for the surprise. 
Yesterday it came by the hand of a little 
barefoot neighbor —a great handful of 
fragrant water-lilies. Day before came a 
friendly note from one with whose person- 
ality I had never before come much in 
touch.’’ We all know that though man 
lays many snares for the wings of happi- 
ness, his reward is often but an overturned 
net, and that the quarry when caught is 
apt to turn out but a dull-plumaged fowl 
named Satiety. But the plan heaven 
offers is of another build. Our expect- 
ancy is the tinder laid ready, the ‘‘ sur- 
prise ’’ is the tiny spark. But we must 
beware of any choosing of the day’s ra- 
tion. Any slightest tincture of self-will 
throws the whole miracle out of realiza- 
tion. One must never hope to be both tin- 
der and spark. — Congregationalist. 


Drink the Sweet 


667 NROUBLE is with Maria,’’ said 

Grandma Pettit, who kept a keen 
oversight of her kinsfolk, older and 
younger, ‘‘that she goes against Scrip- 
ture and breaks one of the command- 
ments. ”’ 

‘OQ Grandma, Maria doesn’t steal or lie 
or murder, surely,’’ exclaimed a shocked 
listener, in ‘‘ the bosom of the family.”’ 

‘*T didn’t say she did,’’ was the decisive 
answer. ‘‘ There are more than ten com- 
mandments, I reckon. I was thinking of 
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ne my mother used to quote, one by the 
,outh of Nehemiah, not Moses. She 
sed to say that folks that did not have a 
rood time at all, in this world, disobeyed 
1e commandment, ‘Drink the sweet.’ 
(here is something sweet at one time or 
nother for everybody, and there’s no 
eed to go drinking a bitter cup the whole 
time. Sometimes the Lord does put it to 
the lips, and then people must ‘take it 
vith both hands and drink it ;’ they’ll find 
comfort at the bottom of the cup. But to 
go exploring round as Maria does for all 
sorts of worriments, and tasting of every 
cup that looks a mite bitter, is what I 
don’t believe in. ‘Go your way, eat the 
fat, and drink the sweet,’ is what Nehe- 
miah says, and after he had tasted plenty 
of bitter, too. This command keeps right 
along with, ‘Léet thy garments be always 
white.’ ”’ 

‘‘But there does seem to be a good 
deal of bitter, after all,’’ sighed one. 

‘‘Some folks hunt it up and drink it 
themselves when there’s no need,’’ said 
Grandma, significantly. 

‘** Poison not thy wine with bitter herbs 
when God hath made it sweet,’’’ quoted 
a hitherto silent listener. 

Grandma Petit looked up approvingly. 
‘*No, don’t,’’ she said. — Wellspring. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


HARVEST SUNDAY FLOWERS 
ALICE MAY DOUGLAS. 


ee® f DON’T see,’ said Primrose, one 


of the most popular winter- 
blooming plants, ‘‘ why I cannot be 
potted like the other flowers in the 
garden.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’? answered the White 
Geranium, which was already drooping 
in its new bed in the flower-pot, “‘ the 
gardener thought you were hard to 
raise.”’ 

‘“On the contrary,’’ replied Prim- 
rose, boastingly, ‘‘I am one of the 
easiest plants to cultivate, and I grow 
and flower under adverse circum- 
stances. True, I am sometimes hard 
to raise from seed planted too late in 
the season.’’ 

‘‘T am truly sorry for you,’’ replied 
Geranium, sympathetically. ‘‘ Perhaps 
if you had been one of the double- 
flowering primroses, that are very 
handsome, you might have been potted 
like myself.”’ 

‘‘T suppose I shall have to freeze,’’ 
moaned Primrose. 

‘‘ It’s no worse for you than it is for 
me,’’ sighed the Nasturtium. “ Al- 
ready Jack Frost has bitten my leaves.’’ 

‘But you have some of your seeds 
all ripe to be gathered,’’ replied Prim- 
rose, ‘‘ and some one will plant them 

d you’ll trail over the window box.”’ 

Just then the florist placed pink and 
white Petunia beside Primrose. He 


iad selected it for his little boy to take 
to Sunday-sehool the following Sab- 
bath, which was to be observed as Har- 

‘st Sunday ; and the members of the 
“unday-school were all to take potted 
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plants to church, these to be distributed 
afterward to the poor and sick of the 
parish, 

“1 declare,’”’ said Primrose, ‘‘ if here 
isn’t Petunia in a pot, too ! ”’ 

““ You didn’t suppose,’’ chirped Pe- 
tunia, leaning toward her companion, 
“that I was going to remain here all 
winter ? ”’ 

“We can sympathize with you,’’ 
whispered White Geranium. ‘‘ But did 
you know that we are both going to 
the Harvest Sunday exercises ? ”’ 

** Oh, I understand now,’’ murmured 
Primrose. ‘‘ I suppose I shall have to 
die, and ’’ — 

But Primrose did not finish what she 
was saying, for just then the gardener 
came along with Squire Ashland and 
his daughter Theresa. 

‘““ Now, my dear,’’ began the squire, 
“select just the plant you wish for 
your harvest offering. *Few people 
associate flowers with Harvest Sunday, 
but I see no reason why they should 
not,” 

““Here are a few rare plants,”’ said 
the florist, showing them some which 
he had recently taken up for winter 
keeping, “‘and maybe you would like 
one of these.’’ 

After looking about for some time, 
Theresa discovered Primrose, and said : 
“Here is my plant, father — my fa- 
vorite.’’ 

“Very well, daughter,’”’ replied 
Squire Ashland; and turning to the 
florist, he asked: ‘‘Can you pot this 
plant for her?”’ 

**Certainly,’’ replied the gardener, 
putting his trowel into the soil, and 
tenderly lifting Primrose from her 
earth bed. 

‘*There!’’ said Primrose to herself, 
“*T shall be one of the select plants to 
go to the Harvest Sunday exercises. 
I wonder what White Geranium will 
say now!”’ 

Primrose was carefully tended until 
the next Sabbath morning, when The- 
resa proudly took the delicate plant to 
the church altar. When the ladies 
who had the decorations in charge 
came the next morning to help clear 
the plants and vegetables from the 
church and to send the potted plants 
to their sick friends, Primrose was 
wondering what would become of her. 

‘*This is a beautiful little plant,”’ 
said one of these ladies, lifting it up 
from the place where it stood. 

** Yes,”’ affirmed her companion, who 
was near by. ‘‘To whom shall we 
send this? ”’ 

‘**Let’s give it to Lutie Crane,’’ sug- 
gested the first lady. 

So Primrose was rolled in a paper 
and sent to Lutie, who was the crip- 
pled daughter of one of the wealthy 
members of the parish. 

Lutie looked as happy as Primrose 
when she received the harvest gift. 

‘*I’m so delighted,’’ she said to the 
lad who had brought the Primrose, 
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“for I didn’t expect any pretty plant.”’ 

Primrose enjoyed her new home, and 
gladdened many a weary moment for 
Lutie, who never tired watching the 
buds turn to blossoms; and the best 
part of it was, the plant bore flowers 
all the year. 


Bath, Me. 


The Confession 


OBBY and Anna were playing school. 
B ‘We ought to have some bigger 
books,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘ because I am in the 
fourth grade now.’* Just at that moment 
they thought of something. Anna was 
sure that Bobby thought of it first, and 
Bobby knew afterward that it was Anna 
who pointed at mamma’s new book, lying 
near the reading lamp. 

‘* Let’s,’’ said Anna. 

** 1 can lift it,’’ said Bobby. 

They carried the book to the couch 
and spread it open. For a long time they 
turned the leaves very carefully, ‘‘ just as 
mother would wish us to,’’ Anna had said, 
and that made them feel a little guilty. 

‘‘ I think we ought to put it away,’’ said 
Bobby, at last. They each tried to be first 
in this noble task, and the consequence 
was the book slipped from their hands. 

Crash! Bobby tried to save the fall, 
and caught but one leaf. This tore away 
and was left in his hand, and the book fell 
to the floor. 

Anna picked it up and laid it on the 
table ; then she took the leaf from Bobby 
and placed it inside the cover. 

‘It does not look as if a leaf were 
gone,’’ she said, looking at the book. 
They went out into the garden and sat 
down. They were sure the house was 
very lonely without mother, and they 
wished she would come. 

‘* You ought to know what to do,’’ said 
Anna, at last. ‘‘ You buy your own neck- 
ties sometimes, and you took care of the 
furnace that day papa was gone.’’ 

‘* Well, you ought to know what to do. 
You know mother better than I do — girls 
always do.”’ 

But supper time came, and they were 
still undecided. When mother came home 
they did not run to meet her as usual, and 
they were very quiet all the evening. 
When it was time to go to bed they did 
not ask to sit up a minute longer. 

They had been tucked away some time 
when Bobby heard a little noise in the hall. 
He was out of bed at once, and there he 
found Anna already on the stairs. 

‘* Let’s put on our bed-socks, ’cause we 
might want to stay down and talk with 
mamma a long time,’’ said Bobby. 

‘‘ All right,’’ said Anna. ‘‘ I know just 
what todo now, don’t you? I knew just 
as soon as the dark came,”’ she added. 

‘Yes, I knew when mother turned 
away to put out the light,’’ said Bobby. 
‘*T felt just as though I must tell.’’ And 
then he took her hand and they went down 
the stairs together. — Selected. 


”” 


— ‘‘Did you have a good time ? 
asked Billy’s mother, when he returned 
from visiting his grandmother. The small 
son hesitated before he answered. 

‘* Not so very,’’ he said, sadly. ‘‘ You 
see, grandmother kept telling me to eat 
all the dinner I wanted, and I couldn’t! ’’ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, from 
“Illustrative Lesson Notes.” 


Lesson III --- October 21 
THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


MATT. 25: 14-30. 
TIME. — Tuesday afternoon, April 4, A. D. 30. 
PLACE. — Probably on the Mount of Olives; possi- 
bly in the temple courts at Jerusalem. 


HOME READINGS. — Monday (October 15) — 


Matt. 25: 14-30. Tuesday — Luke 19: 12-27. Wednes- 
day — Matt. 21: 33-43. Thursday — Luke 12: 41-48. 
Friday — Rom, 12: 1-8. Saturday—2 Pet. 1: 1-11. 
Sunday 2 Tim. 4: 1-8. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — “A faithful man shall abound 
with blessings.’’ — PROV. 28: 20. 


A faithful man is a man having the 
quality of faith, as a truthful man is 
a man having the quality of truth. 
‘*But,”’ it will be asked, ‘‘ what has 
faith to do with what we really mean 
when we speak of a faithful man, 
namely, a man who fulfills his obliga- 
tions and does his duty? Must a man 
have faith in order to do his duty?”’ 
He certainly must. Not in the tech- 
nical theological sense, which identifies 
faith with the mental acceptance of 
certain creeds, or confines it to a certain 
sphere distinguished as spiritual or 
religious, but in the true sense in which 
faith is a practical confidence in the 
laws of duty, which are the laws of 
righteousness. A man who habitually 
does his duty has confidence in a moral 
order, a moral government which, in 
fact, is confidence in a God of right- 
eousness. In this confidence lies ‘‘ the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.”’ That is 
faith. The unfaithful man does not 
believe it is best and wisest to risk his 
interests on obedience to moral law. 
He is not willing to assume that in the 
long run it can be depended upon that 
the man who does his duty will be taken 
care of and fare the best in the world 
and in the universe. The unfaithful 
man chooses the things which he can 
see rather than the invisible things 
which pertain to the life of the soul; 
he chooses the rewards which are near 
at hand rather than patiently wait for 
things that may belong to the far 
future. An unfaithful clerk thinks it 
better to steal and have present grati- 
fication than to be honest and trust the 
final gains. The unfaithful public offi- 
cer thinks it better to use his office for 
private gain than to assume that at last 
the rewards of integrity are better 
than gold. The man who denies him- 
self for conscience’ sake ; who subjects 
his lower nature to the rule of the 
spirit; who esteems the approval of 
his own heart better than the applause 
of men; who puts principle above all 
price; and who follows the path of 
duty sure it will never end in a blind 
alley or at a precipice —that man is 
faithful, because he has faith in the 
unseen and the eternal. 
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The Meaning Made Plain 


I. Talents Distributed (Verses 14-18). 

14. For the kingdom of heaven is as 
[‘‘For it is as when’’] a man traveling 
[‘‘going’’]. — Christ, the Head of the 
church, ascended to heaven and no longer 
visible to His disciples, is the householder 
in this parable. Into a far [‘‘another’’] 
country. — Heaven is far only because we 
have no direct communication with its in- 
habitants. In spirit the true believer finds 
it near. But our parable deals only with 
the outward and the visible. Who [ omit 
‘‘who’’] called his own servants. — Disci- 
ples who are the professed servants of 
Christ are here meant; but the principle 
presented in this parable applies to all 
men, whether Christians or unbelievers, 
for all have received gifts from God. De- 
livered unto them his goods. -— He intrusted 
to them all that he had, for he was to be 
absent, and they were to be his repre- 
sentatives. 


15. And unto one he gave five talents. 

The talent was a weight, not a piece of 
money ; and as these were silver (as shown 
by the Greek word in verse 18 for money), 
it would be worth perhaps from $1,500 to 
$2,250 of our money. In the parable it 
represents not precisely what a person 
possesses, or may gain, but his possibility 
of doing good to others by what he pos- 
sesses. The measure of opportunity in a 
lifetime to extend Christ’s kingdom and to 
lift up our fellow-men is expressed by the 
talents. One person may do good through 
money, another through intellectual ac- 
quirements, a third through social advan- 
tages, a fourth through power to speak or 
write. To another two. — The man of two 
talents may represent the Christian of 
average ability or opportunity. Toanother 


_one.— This may stand for-the professed 


Christian who has but little of earthly 
possessions, or mental ability, or social 
influence. He can do but little for Christ’s 
cause, but he can do something. To every 
man [‘‘each’’] according to his several 
ability. — Here is the key to the interpre- 
tation of this parable. And straightway 
took [‘‘and he went on’’] his journey — 
as Jesus, on the day of His ascension, left 
His disciples to carry on His work among 
men. 
on earth are His stewards. 


16. Then [‘‘ Straightway ’’] he that had 
received the five talents—-the disciple 
whose large wealth or commanding abili- 
ties or high position gives him abundant 
opportunities for doing good. Went and 
traded with the same [‘‘ them ’’], and made 
them [omit ‘‘them’’] other five talents. — 
In the interpretation of the parable this 
does not mean merely that the millionaire 
is to gain another million, the student to 
obtain more knowledge, the legislator to 
make himself a senator. It means that he 
is to use, not accumulate. He is to do 
good with the means and instrumentalities 
in his power. This servant, by putting 
out his means, increased them, so that he, 
his Master, and the world all received 
benefit. 


17. And likewise he that had received 


two, he also [‘‘In like manner he also that 
received the two’’] gained other two. — 
Here is an encouragement to the Christian 
whose means are small and whose oppor- 
tunities are limited. He, too, can double 





He is still absent, and His followers | 
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his capital in the service of Christ. 
man of two talents who uses his powers 
for God will be of far more value than the 
man of five talents who uses them for 
himself. 


18. But he that had [omit ‘‘had’’] re- 
ceived [insert ‘‘ the ’’] one. — Even his one 
talent was of great value, for it was worth 
nearly or quite $2,000. Far more he who 
is least in the kingdom of heaven has op- 
portunities and means of usefulness which 
are priceless. Went [insert ‘‘away’’| 
and digged in the earth, and hid — repre- 
senting those who, while not abusing their 
gifts to evil, refrain from using them for 
good. They live in their own small world, 
regardless of others, and careless of God’s 
cause. It may be the man who neglects 
the church, with the excuse that he can’t 
afford to dress as well as some others ; or 
the church member who contents himself 
with church attendance without taking 
part in church work, on the ground that he 
has no ability. His lord’s money — literally, 
‘*his lord’s silver.’’ The money was not 
his own, and he had no right to misuse it. 


Il. Fidelity Rewarded (Verses 19-23). 
—19. [‘‘Now’’] After a long time. — The 
parable steps across the gulf of the un- 
known centuries between the ascension of 
Christ and His coming to judge the world. 
The lord of those servants cometh. — Come 
He will surely, though none knoweth 
when. Reckoneth [‘‘maketh a reckon- 
ing’’] with them. — Here is a fact that 
every soul on earth must face: a day of 
reckoning with a Judge who cannot be put 
off, nor deceived, nor appealed from. 


20. And so [omit ‘‘so’’] he that had 
[omit ‘‘had’’] received [insert ‘‘the’’] 
five talents. We are not to suppose that 
all those who have received much from 
God return much toGod. On the contrary, 
few of those richly endowed recognize the 
good Giver. Brought other five — in souls 
saved, in forces for good set in motion, in 
the building up of Christ’s kingdom, in the 
victory over evil powers. 


21. Well done, thou [omit ‘‘thou’’] 
good and faithful servant.— What his lord 
commended was not the large result of his 
work, but his earnestness and fidelity. 
Men honor results; God honors efforts. 
Thou hast been faithful—an applause 
grateful to the ears of those who have 
wrought for God. Will make thee ruler 
[‘‘will set thee’’] over many things. -—- A 
larger field of opportunity and usefulness, 
perhaps in another world, awaits the one 


who has been faithful here. The joy of 


thy lord — the happiness of the redeemed 
in the presence of their Master in endless 
glory. 

22.—He also that had [omit ‘‘had’’| 





All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot take care 
of without help. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
bilious turns, fits of indigestion,.dull head- 
aches and many other troubles:are due to 
them. They are removed by 


b onl 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
In usual liquid form or in ctioecolated 
tablets known asSarsatabs. 100doses$i. 
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received [‘‘insert ‘‘the’’] two talents 
_.. behold [‘‘lo’’], I have gained two 
other talents [‘‘ other two talents ’’] beside 


them [omit ‘‘ beside them’’]. — Then the | 


ossessor of moderate means, abilities, 


ind opportunities can do some good, and | 


eed not be ashamed when he brings the 
results of his life before the eyes of his 
lord. 

23. Well done, good and faithful servant. 

He receives precisely the same reward 
as the servant of five talents, because he 
had put forth the same effort. He enters 
into the same honor and the same joy. 


Ill. Neglect Punished (Verses 24-30). 

24. Then he which [‘‘And he also 
that’’] had received the one talent came 
and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art an 
[‘‘a’’] hard man. — It is a stroke of nature 
in the parable that the unfaithful servant 
accuses his lord instead of himself. So 
men who do wrong are very apt to cast 
the blame on their Maker. 
for their sin on grounds of ‘‘ heredity,’’ or 
circumstances, or temptations, or the mis- 
conduct of others, or the decree of God, 
but they rarely confess that the fault is 
their own. Reaping where thou hast not 
sown [‘‘didst not sow’’], and gathering 
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he hath [ ‘‘even that which he hath shall 
be taken away ’’]. — He that does not use 
aright that which God gives him shall lose | 
it, in this world or in the next. 


30. And cast ye [insert ‘‘out’’] the un- | 
profitable servant into outer darkness — 
away from the presence of God and the 
employments of His kingdom. There 
shall be [insert ‘‘the’’] weeping and 
[insert ‘‘the’’] gnashing of teeth—the | 
tokens of extreme agony which all must 
endure who knowingly disobey their Lord’s 
will. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


They aceount | 


| therefore, while Jesus believed in current ac- 


1. This is Christ’s second parable on prepara- 
tion for judgment. The parable of the Ten 
Virgins was of this character, which closed with | 
the warning, ‘“‘ Watch, therefore.” That parable 
changed to the future tense, being introduced | 
by the words, “Then shall the kingdom be lik- 
ened unto ten virgins.”” The present parable 
describes the reckoning with servants by their 
lord after his long absence, and is followed by a 
description of the final judgment. Evidently, 


| countability and constant judgment, He believed 
| also in a final accounting. What is more reason- | 


where thou hast not strawed [‘‘didst not | 
scatter ’’]. — He makes his picture of his | 


lord the reflection of his own selfish heart, 
just as do many, for those who impute evil 
are very apt to be evil. 


25. And I was afraid, and* went [insert 
‘‘away’’] and hid thy talent in the earth 


an excuse which was false. Very few men 
live wickedly because they are afraid that 
they cannot please God or satisfy His de- 
mands. Lo, there thou hast that is thine 


able than such a reckoning? When we go out 
of this world, should we not expect to give 
account of the way we have lived in it? 


2. This world belongs to God, and men are 
merely His servants. Houses and lands are 
God’s “goods,” and He puts them temporarily 
in human hands. No one holds a foot of land 


| except in trust for God. There are no human 


[‘‘thou hast thine own’’] — as if to de- | 
clare that he owed no more than the bare | 


sum which had been intrusted to him. 


26. Thou wicked and slothful servant. 
The householder strikes at his sin at 
He was not honorable and truthful 
as he claimed to be. The root of his evil 


once, 


dient to a just command, and slothful, neg- 


proprietors in fact, but only stewards, agents. 
The failure to see this is the blindness of the 


; ‘ / | world, and its denial or disregard is usurpation 
afraid of his master’s severe judgment ; | 


and misappropriation. It is of prime importance 
that we should recognize that we are put in 
charge of things, not into ownership of them, 
and consequently that we are required to use 
them with reference to the will of Him to whom 
they belong. We are not owners, but stewards. 

3. 
ings Providence has bestowed upon us. 


| God’s recognition of our moral nature and capac- 


ity for developing moral worth. It is an invita- 


| tion to us to enter into fellowship with God in 


His work. It is an intimation to us that God 


| wishes to take us into His confidence and trust 
-was that he was wicked, wantonly disobe- | 


| moral development. 


lectful of his opportunity. Thou knewest | 
‘*You knew that I was a hard man, did | 


9? 


you?’’ — words of irony. 


Thou oughtest therefore if you 
really believe what you say. Exchangers 

‘‘bankers;’’ men who both borrowed 
and loaned money on interest, which an- 
ciently was larger than at present, for 


21. 


capital was not then as abundant for in- | 


vestment. I should have received [insert 
‘back ’’] mine own with usury [‘‘inter- 
est’’].— Formerly usury and _ interest 
meant the same; now usury means only 
exorbitant or unlawful interest. 


28. Take therefore the talent [‘‘ Take 
ye away therefore the talent ’’]. — He who 
neglects to use opportunities for doing 
good loses them. Give it unto him which 
|‘that’’] hath [insert ‘‘the’’] ten tal- 
ents. - Those who make use of opportuni- 
les thus enjoy an increase of them. 


29. For unto every one that hath shall 
be given. — The word ‘‘hath’’ here must 
be interpreted to mean ‘‘improves or em- 
pioys what he hath,’’ for this was the case 
with the one who had received the addi- 
onal talent. But from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he 


| 
| 
| 





us with His interests. It is necessary to our | 
It gives dignity to life, 
because it opens to it a mission. So far, there- 
fore, from feeling that God oppresses us by 
putting responsibility upon us, which implies 
holding us to account, we should feel that He 
thereby honors us in the highest degree. 


4. The talents of the parable stand for what- 
ever and all that is given us of which we can 
make a moral use. One dollar is a talent, a 
million dollars only a few more talents. The | 
same principle applies to the use of the one as 
of the million. The man with one dollar must 
use it as conscientiously as the other man should 
use the million. An office is a talent, in state or | 
church, because it has duties and possibilities of | 
service. Social qualities, education, power of | 
song, or any mental gift—all are talents. We | 
have recognized this parable as applying to the | 
mental life by calling any special ability “a 
talent,” and this implies responsibility for its | 
use. 


5. The parable is intended for the special 
warning of people having the lighter responsi- 
bilities. It was the man with one talent who 
failed. Not that people with five talents do not 
prove unfaithful, but the one-talent people are 
in the majority. And they are subject to peculiar 
temptations. They can do so little that they 
often think it will not matter if they do nothing. 
Then people overlook them, and often fail to ask 
them to render service. The man with the five 
talents is called on, while he of the one talent is 
neglected. Besides, those who have but little | 





Responsibility is one of the greatest bless- | 
It is | 


| hot and cold water are provided. 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder Remedy 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the eminent kid- 
ney and bladder specialist, promptly cures kidney, 
liver, bladder and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak kidneys 


| are pain or dull ache in the back, rheumatism, 
| dizziness, headache, nervousness, catarrh of the 


bladder, gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow com- 
plexion, puffy or dark circles under the eyes, 
suppression of urine, or compelled to pass water 
often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands the 


| highest for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 


tressing cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for every- 
thing, but if you have kidney, liver, bladder or 
uric acid trouble, you will find it just the remedy 
you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sizes. You may have a sample bottle of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root and a pamphlet that tells 


| all about it, including many of the thousands of 


letters received from sufferers cured, both sent 
free by mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and please be sure to mention that 


| you read this generous offer in ZION’s HERALD. 
| Don’t make any mistake, but remember the 


name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 


| bottle. 








committed to them are in danger of coming to 
feel that they have been discriminated against 
by Providence. And pride leads many to say 
that they will do nothing if they cannot do 
much. We are each of us responsible to “let 
his light shine,”’ to make the most of himself for 
the sake of God and of our fellows. 


SPLENDID NEW CAFE DINING CAR 
SERVICE ON WESTERN TRAINS 
OF BOSTON & MAINE R. R. 


The new Café Dining Cars recently installed 
on the Fitchburg Division of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad are proving extremely popular with 
travelers journeying to and from the West. 
These cars are handsome in design, of the latest 
Pullman make, and of the regulation Pullman 
color and decoration on the outside. Their inte- 
rior is a plain yet rich mahogany effect, with 
carpets, upholstering, window shades, etc., in 
harmonious shades of green and old gold. The 
dining compartment contains six tables seating 
24 persons, and is equipped with movable chairs 
of mahogany upholstered in green leather. The 


| passenger department contains seating accom- 


modation for 36 persons, and is equipped with 
men’s and women’s toilet rooms, lavatory, and 
continuous parcel rack. The kitchen and pantry, 
immediately adjoining the dining compartment, 
are entirely isolated from the rest of the car, 
and are fitted up with the most approved type of 
hard-coal range, charcoal broiler, dish warmer 
and coffee urn, refrigerator and ice boxes. Both 
The pantry 
contains everything which one might desire, and 


| near it are a commodious buffet, refrigerator for 


mineral waters, and a linen locker. The service 
in the cars will be ala carte, and will be oper- 
ated on trains leaving Boston at 9.30 A. M. daily, 
and 12.50, 4.30 and 6.19 P. M. daily, except Sun- 
day ; train leaving North Adams at 4 P. M., due 
in Boston at 8.30 ; train leaving Rotterdam Junc- 
tion at 11.10 A. M., due in Boston at 5.20 Pp. m. 
daily ; train leaving North Adams at 5.11 A. M., 
due in Boston 9.50 A.M. daily; train leaving 
Greenfield at 12.30 p. M., due in Boston 3.45 P.M. 
daily, except Sunday. These are the through 
western trains for Troy, Albany, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
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celebrate the India Missionary Jubi- 
lee on Dec. 20, the official date of the cele- 
bration in Bareilly, India, it would bea 
helpful connectional event, and furnish a 
valuable evening for the local work. 


| F every Leaguein New England would 


District Meetings 


New Bedford District meets at Taunton, 
Wednesday, Oct. 10, with Dr. C. L. Leon- 
ard, president of First General District, 
for the evening speaker. 

Providence District meets at East Wey- 
mouth, Wednesday, Oct. 24. Among the 
speakers will be Rev. A. E. Legg, of Prov- 
idence, and others of the First District 
Cabinet. 

A great meeting is planned for Dalton, 
Wednesday, Oct. 17, when Dr. W. F. An- 
derson, secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., will be among the 
speakers. 

The West Boston Circuit will hold the 
fall meeting with the chapter in Upham 
Memorial Church, Forest Hills, Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 17. Rev. Walter Healy, 
of East Dedham, will give the address, on 
‘‘The Music of the Church.’’ 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


in Church Benevolences 
Sunday, October 21 
REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


Studies 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


October15. The world dependent upon us. 


Rom. 10 : 14. 

October 16. Commanding all our resources. 
2 Cor. 8 : 1-7. 

October 17. Theinvestment of the whole life. 
2 Cor. 8 : 9. 


October 18. Our resources administered not 
by impulse, but wisely. 2 Tim. 
2:4 


October 19. Promises to the benevolent. Isa. 
58 : 6-11. 
October 20. Fidelity to these causes a test of 
profession. 1 John 3: 16, 17. 
Topic — Studies in Church Be- 
nevolences — Our Business in 
the World. John 20: 21. 


October 21. 


* Alone amid life’s griefs and perils, 
The stoutest soul may quail ; 
Left to his own unaided efforts, 
The strongest arm may fail.” 


The Fountain 


If this be true of the stoutest soul and 
the strongest arm, what of the millions 
who are born weak? What of those who 
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are limp through heredity, and whose en- 
vironment is enervating ? The poor and 
infirm we have always with us. They are 
near at. hand, and duty demands of us to 
eare for them. But for the multitudes 
who rise above the dim horizon of heathen- 
dom, we must have in our hearts much of 
the compassion so prominent in Christ’s 
life. Weare told that the word duty ap- 
pears only five times in the Bible, while 
the word love looms up hundreds of times. 
Love must be the fountain, full, pure, 
sweet, ever-flowing, the unfailing fountain 
of adequate benevolences. As Jesus is in 
His attitude toward the needy, so must 
His followers be. 


Channels 


This blessed fountain has numerous out- 
lets — channels through which its healing 
waters flow to all lands. 


1. The Missionary Cause. This is a large 
stream, and we cannot be too grateful for its 
widening and deepening under our own eyes. 
Following along its banks our vision is enlarged, 
our knowledge increased, and our sympathies 
intensified. What can more grandly expand our 
own lives than to look across all seas and think 
and feel all round the earth for the whole race ? 
We may not be able to throw our bodies into the 
foreign field, but we may send our souls in 
prayer, in sympathy, in gifts, in cheering words. 
This may be done so effectually that each of us 
may become a vital part of this great world 
movement for the salvation of all mankind. 
What a supreme privilege to share in an enter- 
prise so divine, so sublime! By as much as we 
contribute, by so much are we enriched. 


Through this broad, 
onflowing stream our own land has been re- 
freshed and rendered fruitful. By placing a 
church in some new community where the peo- 
ple are struggling to get a start in life, building 
a place of worship for the Indians of the plain, 
erecting a sanctuary for the poor colored race, a 
potent factor has been introduced and much assist- 
ance given toward solving the hard race problem. 
This branch of church benevolences has abun- 
dantly vindicated its claims upon our liberality. 
It aids materially in garnering the precious 
grain harvested by successful evangelism. 


2. Church Extension. 


3. Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education | 


Society. What patriot can fail to feel the neces- 
sity of wisely caring for the colored people of 


| the South? Here is a pitiful and pathetic ap- 


peal coming to us from a dark mass of ignorance, 
degradation and helplessness. Through Metho- 


dist channels untold blessings have gone to | 
them and to the poor white population. Our | 


forty-five schools in the sixteen Southern States 
have lifted tens of thousands of young men and 
women out of mere existence into worthy, ra- 
tional, useful, joyous life. 


4. Board of Education. This is a“ Lend a 


Hand ” society. It gets very close to the source | 


of power and church efficiency. What can the 
kingdom of Christ do without trained and disci- 
plined leaders ? 


important mission fields, were aided in preparing 
for service by this great Board. 


5. Sunday School Union and Tract Society. 


The former is the special friend of weak, strug- | 


gling Sunday-schools ; the latter scatters con- 
densed, penetrating, striking gospel truths often, 
where other means fail to reach the neglected. 


This may seem like small work, but experience 


has demonstrated its great value. 


6. The American Bible Society. Through this | 


channel a munificent stream of blessing has 
watered many lands. 








Thousands of these, many of | 
them occupying our leading pulpits and most | 


The Book has gone out | 
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into all the earth, the celestial guide of child- 
hood, the solace of age, the fortress of manhood 
and purity and truth. 


With God’s Love 


One day a benevolent lady was arranging som 
fresh flowers to take to asick friend. Whil 
handling the delicate, beautiful blossoms the 
thought came to her: I am only a messenger. 
These fragrant flowers are from God.”” Then she 
wrote on a card and tied to the bouquet this sen 
tence : ‘God sends you these with His love.” 
True ! 


“‘ Give and spend, 
And God will send, 
For only in giving and spending, 
Do we fulfill the object of His sending.” 


Norwich, Conn. 


REPLY TO DR. CRANE 


[The following letter to Dr. Parkhurst was 
accepted by him for publication on condition 
that it be previously submitted to Dr. Crane for 
such comment as he might see fit to make. On 
reading the paper Dr. Crane wrote as follows: 
“The reply of Mr. Farlow leaves the question 
of veracity between us. I am sure that my 
statements are truthful and correct.” 
ant Editor ZION’s HERALD. } 


Assist- 


EDITOR ZION’S HERALD: In your issue 
of July 4 there appeared a contribution by 
Rev. Charles A. Crane on the subject of 
Christian Science, in which he cited three 
cases coming within his experience. I have 
taken pains to investigate his charges, and 
have interviewed the persons referred to 
by him in the second and third cases. 
All that needs to be said respecting the 
first case cited, of the woman who tried 
Christian Science and then returned to the 
Methodist Church, is that no Christian 
Scientist would inculcate dishonesty in a 
patient by suggesting that she say she 
was perfectly well when suffering great 
pain. Mrs. Eddy says in ‘‘Science and 
Health ’’ (page 460) : ‘‘ Sickness is neither 
imaginary nor unreal—that is, to the 
frightened, false sense of the patient. It 
is more than fancy, for it is solid convic- 
tion. It is therefore to be dealt with 
through right apprehension of the Truth 
| of being.’’ - 

I have talked with the lady who lived 
near Dr. Crane, and who, according to his 
statement, asked his mother to try Chris- 
tian Science treatment and told her that a 
practitioner would read to her from Mrs. 
Eddy’s book for ‘‘$5 a visit.’’ This lady 
has given me permission to use her name 
if it becomes necessary. She says that 
her acquaintance with Mr. Crane and his 
| mother began in the purely social function 
of a neighborly visit ; that she never intro- 
_ duced the subject of Christian Science to 
| Mr. Crane’s mother, but, on the contrary, 
| that lady one day asked her about Chris- 
tian Science and inquired if she could be 
_helped. In this conversation the question 
of charges was mentioned, and Mrs. Crane 
was told that the usual fee was $5 a week, 
and that discounts had been made to those 
in limited circumstances. It is flatly de- 
nied that Mrs. Crane was told the charges 
would be $5 a visit, and I can safely say 
that no Christian Scientist would make 
such a charge unless in an exceptional case 
where a long journey has to be taken an 
a great deal of time consumed. Mr. Crane 
says that he made a counter offer of 
$1,000, and the tenor of his statement 
implies that he made this offer direct to 
the Scientist, in his own home. My in- 
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formant declares that she never heard of | | 
such an offer. 

The story about the old gentleman who 
was supposed to have been neglected has 
no more foundation than the foregoing. 
The facts are that the old gentleman had 
fallen and injured his back, an incident | 
which was not known to his family. Soon | 
ifter this accident he became unconscious | 
and never rallied up to the time of his 
death. A slight abrasion of the skin was 
then discovered where he had struck the 
stove when falling. There is nothing un- 
usual about this. There was no neglect, 
and certainly no warrant for the extrava- 
gant statement ‘‘ that the fluids in the old 
man’s body had rotted through the flesh.’’ 


Yours truly, 
ALFRED FARLOW. 


Mass. 


Boston, 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE FOSTER 
JOSEPHINE E. DYER. 

UDGE ELIJAH CALEB FOSTER, 
m| who died a few days ago at his 
home in Washington, D. C., after a pain- 
ful illness known as arterio sclerosis, was 


assistant attorney in the Department of | 
Justice, and known with distinction since | 
coming to Washington. In the early 

practice of law Judge Foster was counsel 

for the Chicago & Northwestern and Mil- | 
waukee & St. Paul railroads, and chief 

adviser to J. J. Hill when* he began his | 
railroad career. Judge Foster was also | 
well known in the West in criminal trials. 

His wife and two sons survive him — one 

son a lawyer in Chicago, the other engaged 

in newspaper work in New York. Mrs. J. | 
Ellen Foster is well known, not only in | 
New England as the daughter of Rev. 

Jotham Horton of famed colonial stock, | 
inheriting the sturdy persistence fof her | 
father ‘‘for freedom’s rights,’’ andthe 
sympathetic queenliness of her mother, 
the ‘‘gentlewoman of olden times,’’ but 
throughout our land as a champion of 
oppressed and unfortunate women. In 
her early married life she studied law as 
an intellectual companionship, and with 
the purpose of assisting Judge Foster in 
securing rights for unfortunate women ; 
and from this sprang the law firm of jFos- 
ter & Foster, Mrs. Foster gaining recog- 
nition in county and supreme courts in 
1873. In 1889 Judge Foster was made 
general agent of the Department of 
Justice by President Harrison, serving 
continuously in this department, with a 
short interruption during the second 
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Cleveland administration. Judge Foster 
during these years has been held in high- 
est esteem for his unvarying and never- 
weakening allegiance to his public trust, 


with never a touch of political taint, to | 


which so many of our public officials are 
laid open by jealous scorn. He was a gen- 
tleman in every sense, of highest honor, 
of courtly mien, affable and sympathetic, 
one feeling an impressive atmosphere in 
his presence. 

Judge Foster was well known at the 
West, as well as in our District, asa de- 
fined Methodist, always giving his pres- 
ence in support of denominational occa- 
sions when in this city, and a most zealous 


|listener to pulpit and platform issues. 


He was an inspiration beyond description 
Foster in her work for the op- 
pressed, and when the opportunity was 
given her to join the ‘‘Taft party’’ for 
Japan and the Philippines, that she might 
be sent along with the ‘‘ Godspeed ”’ from 
our missionaries to farther posts, till she 
should compass the field of our Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary work, Judge Foster 
could hardly wait for the returning mes- 
sages to the public, and said to me, on 
the occasion of her first appearance at a 
mass missionary meeting : ‘‘ Now we shall 
believe what she has seen, for she knows 
what she tells us.’’ Judge Foster pre- 
| eminently believed in Mrs. Foster’s abil- 
| ity to present any subject, 
| fore church, or state, or bar, and he left 
| no method untried that would strengthen 





whether be- | 


her unlimited work for the enlightenment 
and general betterment of women, be 
they our sisters in toil or the dusky Hindu 
maidens. I remember meeting Mrs. Fos- 
ter one bitter blizzard day in February at 


| the railroad station, almost a subject for 


pneumonia. I remonstrated against lack 
of care for herself. She replied : ‘‘ My 
husband has been on a Western Govern- 
ment trip. I am waiting for him on this 
train, scarcely able to be here; but he 
can nurse me into health as no one else 
can.’’ This sympathetic nature, with the 
sterling combination of uncompromising 
defence for justice, won unqualified es- 
teem from the students of the National 
Law College, as president of board of 
control, as shown at the funeral services 
at Foundry Church, when four young 
women followed their beloved leader as 
honorary pall-bearers with their brother- 
mates. 

And now this lone widow, though strong 
in resources, and unfaltering, goes out to 
tell the world of India’s and China’s suf- 
fering women, her own heart heavy be- 
cause that grand inspiration, the sunbeam 
of her footsteps for so many years, has 
gone from her. But she will not be alone. 
The Comforter will be her companion, 
and all who know Mrs. Foster will remem- 
ber that her Comforter has always been 
with her, on the platform, in the pulpit, 
and at the bar, pleading mercy for some 
poor criminal. 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Evangelistic Emphasis 


[Continued from page 1293] 


and divinely indwelt evolution out of those ele- 
ments into more spiritual conceptions and proce- 
dures; and to go back to them seems to me as 
much a reversion as for the Maréchal Neil rose to 
go back to the wild rose of the woods, or the per- 
fected strawberry to revert to the little wild 
strawberry of the plain; or for civilized man to 
revert to the hairy biped of the cave-dwelling 
epoch. It is an easy faith, and will therefore 
be current as long as human nature remains in- 
dolent. But to the man who is not afraid of 
brain-sweat and soul-sweat, that shall call forth 
the deepest and highest there is in him, it will not 
prove satisfying. ‘‘ When for the time ye ought 
to be teachers,”’ ‘‘ how turn ye again to the weak 
and beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye desire to 
be in bondage over again ? Ye observe days and 
months and seasons and years ;” “and are be- 
come such as have need of milk and not of solid 
food. For solid food is for full-grown men. 
When we become men let us put away childish 
things.” 

Perhaps the most common of all misplaced 
emphases by the preacher is the 


Literary Emphasis. 


In this the chief place is given to the form of 
discourse. Style is king. To say clever things 
in a striking and beautiful way is the summum 
bonum. Preachers of the literary emphasis 
labor for a finished product in sermonizing. As 
one of them said to me: “‘I must strike twelve 
every time.” Each discourse is to be poiished 
after the similitude of a palace. Every produc- 
tion must pass muster as literature. 

To accomplish this they feed on the dainties 
bred in books. They embellish their sermons 
with quotations. They search far and wide for 
beautiful figures. They garnish their speech 
with a rich vocabulary culled from the masters 
of English. They revel in poetry. Every choice 
new book is to them great spoil. Acquainting 
themselves with the best that the world has 
thought and uttered concerning the true, the 
beautiful and the good, they seek to convey it to 
their congregation in a bright and captivating 
way. 

Such men will always have a hearing — usually 
a wide hearing. They are delightful apostles of 
culture. They are pleasing mentors of virtue. 
They are sweet and charming heralds of the 
ideal. But their work is not preaching. As 
creators of choice literature we gladly welcome 
such men to heart and home ; but as preachers 
we declare they are perversions. They lack the 
fundamental note. 

Their primary aim is to please ; the preach- 
er’s is to turn men to righteousness. That it is 
necessary to gain men’s respect and good will in 
order to save them, I know; but the literary 
emphasis makes pleasing them the chief thing. 
Or, if not pleasing other men, the satisfying of 
one’s own literary taste, which is also the pleas- 
ing of man. The preacher is to be a prophet. 
That is his fundamental business. He is sent 
as God’s messenger with God’s saving message. 
And it is impossible for him to magnify the form 
of his utterance to keep his mind on the lan- 
guage and rhetoric 
converge his faculties and affections and will 
on persuading the men before him to righteous- 
ness. I say it is a psychological impossibility. 
Happy indeed is the preacher if his acquaint- 
ance with the masters of literature is such that 
his mind is stored with choice quotations — his 
vocabulary enriched, and his style chastened by 
its wealth and purity —so that as by asub- 
conscious process the strength and beauty of 
those literary masterpieces find their way into 
his speech just as nitrates mingle with the soil 
and express themselves in an enriched harvest. 
But it must be an unconscious process. As cer- 
tainly as the preacher attempts to make them 
an end in themselves, he loads his sermon down 
and loads himself down. He cannot serve God 
and mammon. The sermon ceases to be a vital 


and at the same time 
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product ; at best it is but a crystal. To effect 
the end of preaching the turning of men to 
God, and the building up of men in God — every 
faculty must be concentrated on the securing of 
the assent of intellect and will in the people 
before you. A hypnotist does not have to exert 
his will more constantly and persistently upon 
his subjects than the preacher on his congrega- 
tion. Wherever the message of the preacher is 
subordinated to the form of its expression, arti- 
ficiality ensues. Power is lacking. That is why 
the alphabetical psalms, for instance, have no 
such grip of power in them as those psalms of 
unstudied structure, but which are simply the 
language of deep and powerful feeling. 

It is a strange perversion of the noblest of all 
arts that the preacher should come to think 
more of the sermon—which is only the by- 
product of preaching —than he does of saving 
souls, which is its real product, or should be. 
That was why John Wesley said he could no 
more preach a fine sermon than he could wear a 
fine coat. Men smile at that now. But it was 
that which created Methodism, and which revo- 
lutionized the eighteenth century. Putting the 
sermon as a product above its soul-winning ob- 


ject is, say, a perversion. It is as though a. 


surgeon should think more of winning the 
applause of his fellow surgeons, or of vindicat- 
ing his theory of surgery, or of displaying his 
mastery of the technique of the surgeon’s art, 
than he thinks of the life of the helpless, un- 
conscious sufferer who lies on the operating 
table before him, or than he thinks of the agony 
of the husband who with streaming eyes paces 
the corridor outside the operating-room. How 
we whose loved ones have been under the knife 
would hate such a surgeon! And yet have not 
fathers and mothers who are groaning over the 
sins and waywardness of their sons and daugh- 
ters just as much reason to despise us, if they 
see that we are more interested in rounding out 
our figures of speech and polishing our periods 
than we are in saving those perishing sons and 
daughters? It is as though an advocate at the 
bar, when the life of his client is at stake, should 
be more solicitous about enhancing his legal 
reputation as an erudite student of precedents 
and judicial procedure, and more anxious to pro- 
duce a stunning effect on the gaping crowd, than 
he is to secure an acquittal. How his client 
would hate him for his pride and heartlessness ! 
No other analogy suits us so well, my brothers of 
the ministry. We are the retained advocates of 
the Lord Jesus. Our one business is to plead 
His case. Every time we face a jury of human 
souls we are to secure Him a verdict. It may be 
necessary for us to violate some of the laws of 
homiletical construction ; it may be necessary to 
leave unsatisfied our own literary taste —we 
may have to crucify that for Christ’s sake; but 
He wants us to get Him a verdict. We may 
have to iterate and reiterate some things for 
the sake of the weaker intellects in the jury 
box; we may have to illustrate and simplify; 
but we must do it for the sake of a verdict. I 
must become all things to all men if by any 
means I may save some. He expects through us 
a favorable verdict. What do you suppose Hub- 
bard could have said to Mrs. Wallace when he 
came back to New York without her husband — 
how could he have faced her and told her he had 
left her husband dead among the Labrador wilds 

if he had not done his best to save him? So 
we are to face Christ. And how dare we 
preachers face Him, leaving so many perished 
back in the Labrador wilds of evil, unless we 
have done our uttermost to bring every one of 
them with us? Oh, I believe God is wearied 
unto death with the preaching that aims at 
nothing and gets nowhere—sheet lightning, 
circum-perambulatory sermonizing, that mean- 


ders around Zion without even marking the | 


towers thereof! 
I have seen the ministry of some splendid men 


hopelessly crippled by their literary ambitions. | 


I shall never forget the impression made on my 


mind in my first pastorate by seeing the pastor | 
of the leading church of the city in the book- | 


store reading ‘‘ Modern French Dramatists ” 
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when a faithful few of his congregation wer, 
down at the church trying to hold a reviva, 
meeting with the aid of an evangelist. Brilliant. 
gifted, a remarkable sermonizer (as regards th: 
literary quality of his sermons), yet his pastor 
ate there, as everywhere since, was a failure, 
and his appointments since have been on a steady 
toboggan slide. Near him a pastor of the same 
age, with only half the gifts, succeeded magnifi 
cently, and continued in strength up to the very 
hour God called him from labor to reward. But 
he was a Spirit-anointed man with the evangel 
istic emphasis. 

Perhaps no more illuminating illustration of 
the effect of the literary emphasis can be found 
than the case of Dr. W J. Dawson. In England 
he had a hearing and prestige such as few men 
achieve. His sermons and addresses were liter- 
ary gems. Yet, in his own words, he “ was 
haunted with a sense of the unreality of his 
work, and viewed with dismay the coming years.” 
He could not interpret to himself this vague un- 
restand dread until, one night, at the meeting of 
the Congregational Union at Brighton, he heard 
Gipsy Smith preach with such peculiar unction 
as to lead scoresof men and women to immedi- 
ate decision for Christ. Then, he declares, he 
discovered the source of his discontent and the 
missing note of his ministry ; and then and there 
he dedicated himself to evangelism. And for the 
past three years, as you know, he has been one 
of the world’s foremost evangelistic preachers. 

I do not doubt that while I have been uttering 
this critique of the speculative and literary em- 
phasis, some of you have been thinking how 
easy it would be to press my argument into the 
service of intellectual indolence. Without 
doubt the greatest foe of evangelism has been 
intellectual laziness on the part of so many who 
have espoused it. In this important respect it 
has sorely needed to be saved from many of its 
friends. And for this reason so many of our 
brightest young men have been afraid of it. 
But empty exhortation and sonorous appeal are 
not of its essence. They are the barnacles of 
the vessel. ‘‘We must not burn a ship to get 
rid of its cockroaches,’ Mr. Huxley once said. 
My contention is that the evangelistic emphasis 
responds magnificently to brain sweat; that the 
same intense study put into it as is put into the 
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Talks about the Analysis of Postum Food 
Coffee 





To the Doubting Thomases, the endorse- 
ment of a physician as to the wholesome- 
ness of Postum Food Coffee may be com- 
forting. 

When coffee causes nervousness and 
dyspepsia, it’s time to stopit. And there 
is where Postum is a true comforter. It 
is a warm, palatable and wholesome bev- 
erage and at the same time is a liquid 
food. 

Coffee does harm, not because it’s well 
or poorly made, not because it’s high or 
low priced, but because of the alkaloid 
drug — caffeine it contains. The habitual! 
use of coffee, therefore, forms a drug 
habit. 

A Buffalo physician said recently, ‘‘ | 
have used Postum Food Coffee in my fam- 
ily, and find it to be all that is claimed for 
it — a most wholesome, delicious beverage. 
When made and served according to direc- 
tions it is certainly delightful and refresh- 


| ing. 


‘*T-have read carefully Dr. Davenport’s 
analysis of Postum Food Coffee, as printed 
on the package, which I most heartily en- 
dorse. I have been prescribing it to m) 
patients.’’ 

The Doctor is right, and there’s a rea- 
son. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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peculative or literary emphasis, will produce 
a hundred-fold greater results, without any 
nental deterioration or loss. The deeps of hu- 
an character and motive, the controlling fac- 
tors in choice, the natural history of affections, 
new reasons for living the old life, analogies in 
nature and history to the crises of the soul - 
oh! an infinite number of themes collateral to 
and bound up with the soul-winning message, 
e the proper and the inevitable field of the 
evangelistic preacher. 
How Henry Drummond laid hold of these col- 
lateral fields and pressed their rich products into 
s evangelistic message, with the result that 
the most elusive classes of our modern civiliza- 
tion — elusive as regards their approachability 
by religious propagandism —the young men of 
the colleges, and of the streets, and the society 
people of West London, were powerfully moved 
by him. How Hugh Price Hughes combined the 
two elements of culture and evangelism. Leav- 
ing Oxford with the determination, as he tells 
us, to become a scholarly and literary preacher, 
the exigent needs of the multitudes, the mori- 
bund moralities of the masses, high and low, and 
then the displayed power of God in saving men, 
after a ventured evangelistic sermon of his 
one night at Dover, changed the whole cur- 
rent of his ministry, and made him one of the 
mightiest soul-winners of any generation, 
and, under God, a re-creator of both British and 
American Methodism. J. H. Jowett, of Bir- 
mingham, Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh, G. 
Campbell Morgan, George Jackson, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, and a host of others of today, as 
were Chalmers, Finney, Wesley and Massillon, 
of yesterday, are illustrations of the possibility 
and potency of uniting culture and evangelism. 
3ishop Simpson, in a conversation with Bishop 
Walden, attributed whatever power his preach- 
ing possessed to his preparing’ and speaking, in 
the formative years of his ministry, with the 
purpose of securing the immediate conversion of 
the impenitent. To an American preacher 
Charles H. Spurgeon expressed his surprise and 
regret that the American pulpit did not more 
generally aim at securing the immediate conver- 
sion of men. He declared that he aimed at and 
secured that result all the year round. Henry 
Ward Beecher, at the height of his power, said : 
‘From the very beginning. night and day, with- 
out varying, through all the early months of my 
ministry here, I had but one feeling — to preach 
Christ for the awakening of men for their con- 
version. My desire was that this should be a 
revival church — a church in which the Gospel 
should be preached primarily and mainly for the 
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re-creation of man’s moral nature, for the 
bringing of Christ as a living power upon the 
living souls of men. ... The keynote of my 
ministry among you has been the evan- 
gelization of the soul or the awakening of men 
from their sinfulness, and their conversion to 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and if you had taken 
that away from my thoughts and feelings, you 
would have taken away the very central princi- 
ple of my ministry. By far the largest number 
of my sermons have been aimed at the convic- 
tion and converson of men.” If the pulpit 
giants of the past were not afraid of cheapening 
their preaching by the evangelistic emphasis, 
need you and I be afraid ? 

When I sat in the Inter-Church Congress in 

New York a few months ago, and heard the re- 
ports from J. Wilbur Chapman and Newell 
Dwight Hillis of their evangelistic campaigns, 
how not only in churches, but in theatres and fac- 
tories, and from carts and wagons, they, out of 
their rich and varied stores of scholarship and 
cultivated personalities, had poured the warm 
heart-message of an immediate salvation upon 
the multitudes, I felt like saying with Simeon of 
old: ‘Now, Lord, lettest Thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy sal- 
vation.” And I said: ‘‘ God bless the Congre- 
gationalists and the Presbyterians! If they are 
more alert in leading the evangelistic hosts than 
we Methodists, grant them glorious success!” 
And then I thought of a gentleman (a minister) 
who had planted in a jar a sprig of sweet-briar, 
as he thought, and placed it in his study. One 
day a friend, an expert horticulturist, called on 
him, and declared that the sprig was not sweet- 
briar at all, only common shrub, So our minis- 
ter took it up by the roots and threw it out of 
his front window to the street. Some months 
after, the minister was asked to call on a sick 
neighbor. On entering the house he was delight- 
ed with the fragrance of a sweet-briar that 
greeted him. Expressing his pleasure to the sick 
man, the latter said: “I am glad you like it, 
Doctor. By the way, I discovered that sweet- 
briar out in the street in front of your house.” 
My brethren, if the Congregational and Presby- 
terian neighbors have found our sweet-briar, and 
it is filling their house with fragrance, let us re- 
joice with them. But oh, let us also plant it again 
in our own house, that its fragrance may fill all 
our nights and gladden all our days ! 
_ I believe in the evangelistic emphasis because 
it is the only way that the world can be won for 
Christ. ‘The King’s business requires haste.” 
“Go ye out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in.” The bitter needs of 
the multitudes at our very doors cry like alarm- 
bells, and plead for it like the sobbings of moth- 
erless children. 


“Time worketh! Let me work, too. 
Time undoeth! Oh, let me do! 
As busy as Time at my work I'd be, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


“ Sin worketh! Let me work, too. 
Sin undoeth! Oh, let me do! 
As busy as Sin at my work I'd be, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


“‘ Death worketh! Let me work, too. 
Death undoeth! Oh, let me do! 
As busy as Death at my work I’d be, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity.” 


I believe in the evangelistic emphasis because 
only so can we secure an ethical revival. From 
the days when the preaching of the Cross by the 
apostles cleaned out the foul nests of Jerusalem 
and Ephesus and Corinth, on down to the late 
Welsh revival, the evangelistic emphasis has 
brought a new moral life. Holiness follows the 
Holy Ghost. 

I believe in the evangelistic emphasis because 
only so is the church preserved from becoming 
cold and moribund. A church that ceases to be 
evangelistic soon ceases to be evangelical. A 
church that ceases to win souls soon loses sym- 
pathy for souls. It gets permeated with class 
feeling and with “the fastidiousness of a false 
culture.” 
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I believe in the evangelistic emphasis because 
without it the preacher himself tends to become 
academic and professional. He loses the sweet- 
ness and power of the Gospel out of his own 
heart. He gravitates toward pessimism, if not 
toward cynicism and unbelief. 

I believe in the evangelistic emphasis because 
I have seen it succeed where everything else 
had failed, In struggling churches among 
workingmen supposed to be unfriendly to Chris- 
tianity, in down-town churches supposed to be 
past redemption, in aristocratic, wealthy con- 
gregations dying of respectability and self- 
restraint, I have seen the same evangelistic 
emphasis on the present, immediate power of 
Jesus Christ to save, work out the same glorious 
results. Hence J believe in it. The cross of 
Christ, thus constantly and confidently pre- 
sented, is the power of God unto salvation under 
silks and calicoes, under imported laces and 
faded ribbons. 

How can we secure the evangelistic empha- 
sis? We shall have it when we want it more 
than we want anything else. A distinguished 
American preacher became profoundly dis- 
tressed over the lack of results in his ministry. 
God said to him: “If you will give up the idol 
of literary applause, I will give you souls.” He 
replied: “I will do it.” Within a year God 
gave him more souls than he had had in his 
twenty years in the ministry before. 

I know an old gentleman who was an inmate of 
the home of Charles G. Finney, when the latter 
was president of Oberlin. He says that more than 
once he saw Dr. Finney push back his chair 
from an unfinished meal, the veins swelling 
in his neck, and the tears beginning to flow 
down his face, and excuse himself from the ta- 
ble that he might hurry to his room and pour 
out his soul to God on behalf of his students. 
That was the source of the “hypnotism ”’ which 
Dr. Davenport, in his “‘ Primitive Traits in Mod- 
ern Religious Revivals,” speaks of Finney’s 
exercising over people. When we want souls as 
Finney wanted them, and as Wesley wanted 
them, when we are content to be, like Uncle 
John Vassar, ‘‘God’s greyhounds after souls,” 
when we shall stand like our Lord, with out- 
stretched arms, weeping and crying, “‘O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gath- 
ered you as a hen gathereth her brood under her 
wings!” we shall get souls. 

The battle for souls is lost or won in the 
preacher’s own heart. If he is not being saved 
by the Gospel he preaches — if he is being baf- 
fled and defeated in his own experience —he 
goes into the campaign for souls whipped. In 
his utterance there is no note of certainty and 
compelling power, But if he knows Christ as a 
personal, present and prevailing Saviour, he will 
have the swing of conquest in his movement. 
Purity means power. Holiness of heart means 
a host by our art. The passion of love for 
men will be as natural as eating and breathing. 
And it shall be his at length to stand radiant 
before the Throne, and, with a host of trophies, 
to say: ‘‘ Behold, here am I, and the children 
whom Thou hast given me.” 


The Royal Month and the Royal 
Disease 


Sudden changes of weather are especially try- . 
ing, and probably to none more so than to the 
scrofulous and consumptive. The progress of 
scrofula during a normal October is commonly 
great. We never think of scrofula — its bunches, 
cutaneous eruptions, and wasting of the bodily 
substance — without thinking of the great good 
many sufferers from it have derived from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, whose radical and permanent cures 
of this one disease are enough to make it the — 
most famous medicine in the world. There is 
probably not a city or town where Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely eradicat- 
ing scrofula, which is almost as serious and as 
much to be feared as its near relative — con- 
sumption. 
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‘Conceded the head of the procession because of superiority 


Anarmy of diligent workers in large and small Sunday schools constantly use them 
> a>. a. ae. 4 THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL kkk & 


For more than twenty-five years it has by common consent stood at the head of its class. 


In addition to the carefully prepared notes on each lesson it contains: 
The Lesson Exposition, which unfolds the Scripture in its larger meaning. Lesson Illustrations, which help to 
explain some difficult points in the lesson. Lesson in Literature and Art, tracing the Bible as found in literature 
and art. Lesson Digest and Teachers’ Guide, wherein are gathered the gem thoughts of the lessons. An Advanced 
Course of Inductive Studies on the Life of Christ. The Application of the lesson and many other Features which 
teachers find very helpful. 
Issued monthly. Price, single copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of six copies and upward, to one address, 50 cents each. 





The Senior Berean Lesson Quarterly The Picture Lesson Paper 
Contains responsive readings with rich spiritual thoughts Issued monthly. Sixteen pages. Very popular with 
from the best writers, questions for senior students, and the little ones of the Primary Department. 
other helpful and interesting points on the lessens. Price, single copy, 25 cents a year; in clubs of six or 
Price, 20 cents a year. over, to one address - - - - 20cents each. 
The Berean Intermediate The Berean Leaf Cluster 
Lesson Quarterly Issued quarterly. A handsome illuminated wall roll, 
Biggest of all quarterlies for its price. Two pages to 25x35 inches. Thousands of the best informed and 
each lesson, besides six pages of general matter. New most useful Primary Teachers have the Leaf Cluster as 
ideas and new arrangements. their constant companion. Its pictures 
Price, 32 cent a quarter, 5'2 cents a year. PIII AA AA AAD AAAD AAA AN strengthen the excellent impression made 


by the instruction of the teacher. 
Price, $3 a year. 
Illustrated Berean 


Lesson Quarterly 


Forty pages. A higher class of publica- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated by leading 
artists who make a specialty of lesson 
pictures. Notes, questions, helpful 
thoughts, illustrative anecdotes, abun- 
dant maps. Attractive type and press- 
work. - - Price, 12 cents a year. 


The Berean Lesson Pictures 


Issued quarterly. Pretty and appropriate 
ictures for every Sunday of the year. 
‘he pictures are those of the ‘“ Leaf 

Cluster’”’ in miniature. 

Price, 10 cents a year. 


The Bible Study Home 
Department Quarterly 
This popular periodical enables those 


who cannot readily attend the Sabbath 
school to unite with those who do 





The Lesson Leaf 


DR. MCFARLAND 


Issued quarterly. Leaves cut for weekly 
distribution. Intermediate grade. 
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a attend in the study of the Interna- 
Price, 4 cents a year. tional Lessons. Price, 20 cents a year. 
The Shorter Junior Lesson Quarterly The Berean Beginner’s Lessons 
Designed to meet the desire of schools in moderate Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
circumstances for a junior lesson help at a low cost. vears of age in the Beginner’s Department. Pre- 
Contains appropriate and interesting questions on the pared by a teacher of successful experience in the 
lessons, daily Bible readings, quarterly review and instruction of little tots. 
supplemental lessons. Price, 5 cents a year. Price, 50 cents a year; 12 cents a quarter. 
The Boys and Cirls’ Lesson Quarterly Large Picture Cards 
A beautiful high-class illustrated publication for the Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
juniors. Prepared by a teacher who is unusually suc- vears of age in the Beginner's Department. A 
cessful in the instruction of junior classes. Popular valuable aid in developing the lessons and helpful in 
wherever it has been adopted. Circulation rapidly securing the attention of the scholar. Price, $3 a year. 
increasing. - - - - Price, 12 cents a year. 


Colden Text Cards 
The Berean Primary Teacher 





Issued quarterly. For scholars under six years of 
Issued quarterly. Prepared by a teacher of long and age in the Beginner’s Department. Reproduction of 
successful experience as a head of a Primary Depart- the large picture ecards. Ornamental and useful. The 
ment. - - Price, 40 cents a year ; {2 cents a quarter. little tots prize them. - = - Price, 24 cents a year. 
BRIGHT, ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR WEEKLIES FQR YOUNG AND YOUNGER PEOPLE 
The Classmate The Sunday School Advocate 
Beautifully illustrated, and every line of its entertaining Holds fast to its long-established reputation as the freshest, 
and instructive contents will be read with interest by the finest, and best paper for the Younger People. Price, single 
Young People. Price, single copy, 75 cents per annum; in copy, 30 cents per annum; in clubs of six or over, to one 
clubs of six or over, to one address, 50 cents each. address, 25 cents each. 


Specimen copies of any or all of these periodicals cheerfully furnished on request, free of charge. 


Publishers and Booksellers F.,-A TON & M AINS, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield St. PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Ave. DETROIT: 21 Adams Ave., East 
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Re-opening of Newton Upper 
Falls Church 


Sunday, Oct. 7, was a red-letter day for the 
Methodism of this community. The church had 
been closed for repairs for three months, and 


the reopening revealed very great improve- 


ments within, and like improvements on the | 
Full credit for the success of this | 


exterior. 
work is heartily given by the pastor to 
“the generosity of the people and the faithful 
oversight of the committee on repairs, Messrs. 
Herbert E. Locke, Charles R. Brown, and Walter 
But all who know Rev. O. W. Scott, 
know full well that his wisdom and work must be 
felt in any labors of his church, and much credit 
; due him that this edifice presents a more at- 
ractive appearance to the community, and is 
more pleasing to the worshipers. 
Hymnal is introduced with the reopening, and 
will be used in the prayer-meetings, as well as 
in the preaching services, to help the people get 
familiar with it. 

This church has an interesting history. It is 
situated on the west slope of the hill which com- 
prises the greater part of the territory of the 
“ Upper Falls,” which is among the oldest por- 
tions of the thriving and beautiful city of New- 
ton. The first church erected in this section was 
built by the Universalists. After a few years it 
came into the market and was purchased by 
Marshall S. Rice, one of the “ original Method- 
ists’ of Newton, and was presented by him to 
the Methodist society, free of charge. Before 
doing this, Mr. Rice enlarged and beautified the 
church, paying all the bills himself. The struc- 
ture cost him $3,500. To accomplish this work, 
Mr. Rice was obliged to mortgage his entire 
property (his noble wife consenting), but God so 
wonderfully owned and blessed his sacrifice that 
ina few years he contributed $1,000 to aid in 
building what is now known as the Newton Cen- 
tre Methodist Episcopal Church. At the close of 
the record of transfer of this property, April 9, 
1836, Mr. Rice adds in his own handwriting the 
following sentiment and prayer: ‘ May I meet 
thousands of happy souls in glory, born anew in 
this house ! ” 

Among the names of ministers who have 
served this church during the seventy-four 
years are Revs. Charles K. True, N. B. and N. S. 
Spaulding, James and Z. A. Mudge, D. K. Banis- 
ter, J. A. Merrill, R. W. Allen, W. B. Toulmin, W. 
J. Pomfret, Franklin Furber, A. F. Herrick, John 
Peterson, Nathaniel Fellows, Francis J. McCon- 
nell, W. A. Mayo, J. P. West, and R. B. Miller. 
From this church membership and Sunday- 
school have gone out to the activities of life 
many who have reflected great credit upon the 
home of their early religious training. Among 
them may be mentioned Dr. Willard T. Perrin, 
of the New England Conference, Prof. Marshall 
L. Perrin (named for Marshall S. Rice), of Bos- 
University, and Rev. H. A. Sherman, of the 
Maine Conference. 

The younger generation of Methodists in the 
Upper Falls, many of them descendants of those 
frst identified with this church, resolved the past 
year to put the old structure in more attractive 
and comfortable condition. This has been done at 
acost of $2,500, every dollar of which was sub- 
scribed, and mostly paid, before the repsirs were 
begun. Among the improvements are the new 
gallery, elegant electric chandeliers, delicately 
Unted walls, cathedral glass windows, newly 
painted pews, and a fine pulpit lamp. The ves- 
tries are also improved and freshened with new 
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making all look clean and 
worshipful. 

The reopening on Sunday, Oct. 7, was favored 
with sunshine and clear, crisp air, and a large 
congregation gathered in the remodeled church 
both morning and evening. Rev. Dr. Lindsay, 
of West Newton, a former presiding elder of 
this district, and Rev. James Noyes, of Cam- 
bridge, shared in the opening exercises with the 
pastor, Rev. O. W. Scott. Dr. Rice, presiding 














NEWTON UPPER FALLS CHURCH 


elder of Cambridge District, preached the ser- 
mon of the morning. Taking as his text John 
1: 17: ‘For the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” he em- 
phasized the revelation of God’s loving Father- 
hood as given by the Christ. What the world 


| old church.” 
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1832; Newtonville, 1860; Auburndale, 1862; 
Newton, 1864; Newton Lower Falls, 1867; 
Newton Centre, 1879; Newton Highlands, 1890. 
| A long list of faithful pastors and laymen re- 
called those who have “gone before,” and let- 
ters from living ex-pastors and those who have 
gone out from this church as Christian ministers 
or laymen testified to a vital interest in “the 
An appeal for renewed consecra- 
tion on the part of the membership which shall 
usher inanew era of growth and usefulness, 


| closed a most profitable and interesting day. 


To Presiding Elders and Pastors 
An Urgent Appeal 


YARAGRAPH 420, Section 4, of the 
Discipline, reads as follows : 


“The Book Committee shall apportion to the 

| Annual Conferences, within the first year of the 

quadrennium, the estimated expenses connected 

with the sessions of the General Conference, in- 

| cluding the expenses of judicial conferences, of 

fraternal delegates, and disbursements of all 

kinds ordered by the General Conference that 

| do not relate to the publishing interests ; and a 

| collection for this purpose shall be taken annu- 
ally, or until the apportionment is met.” 


This action was taken by the General 
Conference of 1904. It is in the interests 
of the superannuate ministers of the 


| church. 


Hitherto the expenses of judicial confer- 


| ences, fraternal delegates, various com- 


never fully learned from priest or prophet was | 


thus made clear not only by His words, but by 
His constant ministry to the need of humanity. 
In a beautiful delineation of the Perfect Man, 


Dr. Rice showed how He alone stands as the | 


one unstained model of manliness and courage, 
and the Revealer of the worth of human life, 





REV. O. W. 


SCOTT 


the possibility of salvation, and the glorious 
hope of immortality. 

At noon came the Rally Day exercises of the 
Sunday-school, with a large attendance and 
varied program. 

The evening sermon, preached by the pastor, 
was a review of the past history of this church 
—a history of unusual interest, as it contains 
the beginnings of Methodism in “ the Newtons.” 
Churches have been organized in the following 
Newton Upper Falls, “the mother,” 





| these claims upon your attention. 


missions, etc., have been paid out of Book 
Concern funds, thus diminishing the divi- 
dends to the Annual Conferences. All 
became convinced of the unconstitutional- 
ity and injustice of this use of Book Con- 
cern profits. 

The Book Committee, acting under the 
instruction of the General Conference and 
in accordance with what is now the law of 
the church, have estimated and appor- 
tioned these several expenses, and have 
sent the apportionments to the Annual 
Conferences and to the presiding elders. 

The reports made to the treasurer thus 
far do not indicate that the ‘‘ annual col- 
lection,’’ as directed by the General Con- 
ference and requested by the Book Com- 
mittee, has been observed. The annual 
collection was directed because the ex- 
penses named above occur and demand 
payment in every year of the quadren- 
nium. The receipts thus far have not 
equaled in amount the bills unavoidably 
occurring and presented for payment. The 
treasurer has been compelled to borrow 
funds and pay interest thereon. 

Dear brethren, we are compelled to urge 
The 
quadrennium is now more than half gone. 
We earnestly request that one-half of the 
apportionment be raised at once, and the 
remainder in 1907. 

Please forward the funds to Oscar P. 
Miller, Esq., Treasurer, Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, or the Eastern or Western Publish- 
ing Agents. 

W. F. WHITLOCK, Chairman. 
A. S. MowBray, Secretary. 
Gen. Conf. Commission. 


The worla’s fifth Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will meet in Rome, May 23, 1907. 
Delegates from all parts of the world will 
assemble to take counsel together for mu- 
tual encouragement and to discuss plans 
for the furtherance of the work. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Providence District 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT BRISTOL 


The semi-centennial of the dedication of the 
State Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Bristol, R. L., was fittingly observed. 
day morning, Sept. 16, at 9 A. M., a love-feast 
was held, conducted by Rev. Drs. M. J. Talbot 
and T. Snowden Thomas, former and oldest liv- 
ing pastors. 


On Sun- 


At 10.30 a historical paper was 
read by Geo. H. Peck, layman. 
eloquent sermon was preached by Rev. P. M. 
Vinton, of East Hampton, Conn. 
discourse was delivered by Rev. Dr. A. J. Coul- 
tas, presiding elder of Providence District. 

On Monday evening, the 17th, a reception to 
former pastors was held, which was attended by 
hundreds of people of all denominations. 
day evening an able sermon was preached by 
Rev. Wm. F. Davis, of South Manchester, Conn. ; 
and on Wednesday evening a fine discourse by 





At 2.30 P. M. an | 


At 7.30 a fine | 
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This young minister is serving a strong ehurch | 


in the Newark Conference. During the sum- 


mer vacation Rev. William Talmage, a nephew | 


of the famous Talmage, preached, as is his 
custom, in the home town of Mrs. Talmage, 
and this time it happened in this church. The 
pastor held another series of out-door meetings 
in July, in which he himself preached several 
times and was also assisted by Rev. William 


Cozens, the evangelist, Rev. William McNair, | 


of the Congregational Church, Rev. J. O. Ran- 
dall, of Attleboro, Rev. E. A. Hunt, of |East 
Mansfield, and Rev. T. J. Everett, of Westerly. 


The latter spoke to one of the largest audiences | 


of the series. Mr. Everett preached here in 


1878-’79, and also taught in the high school, and 


in the audience were many leading citizens, his 
former pupils. All the sermons were able and 
very helpful; it is reported that Mr. Randall’s 
sermons were exceptional 
Two cornetists, a choir and organ aided in the 


| important work of the praise services. This 


Tues- | 


Rev. A. W. Kingsley, of Niantic, Conn., was a | 
fitting climax of an event in the history of the | 


church. 

Fine music was rendered by a chorus of twelve 
voices, under the direction 
Church. A _ tasteful souvenir program was 
issued by the committee of arrangements, con- 
taining portraits of the ministers taking part, 
and of historical buildings. The present pastor 
is Rev. John McVay. . 


Providence, Trinity-Union. — Bishop Thoburn 


addressed 500 people in this church, Sept. 27, 
at a union missionary mass meeting of the 
Methodists of this city and vicinity. A large 
offering was taken for the India Jubilee Fund. 
Many pastors were present in the congregation 
and on the platform. A solo was rendered by 
Miss Marion Gaston, of Pittsburg, a sister of 
the nurse deaconess. Rev. J. F. Cooper, pastor 
of the church, introduced Bishop Thoburn, who 
delivered an address outlining the work of the 
missionaries in India from the inception of the 
work fifty years ago to the present time. The 
speaker’s enthusiasm and expert knowledge, to- 
gether with enlivening incidents, made the ad- 
dress of great interest to the audience. It 
would hardly seem that 
years and ten. 


he was threescore 
The pastor, Rev. J. Francis 
Cooper, spent a part of his vacation amid boy- 
hood scenes in New York State. He noticed 
many changes, especially in the character of 
the population. country churches, he 
found, were seriously affected for the worse, but 
he also saw others flourishing with a revival 
tide that gave much ground for hope. He found 
but few of his old friends and acquaintances 
remaining. He noted the interesting fact that 
many suburbanites attend country churches. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, however, spent most of 
the vacation in Whitefield, N. H., on a hill 1,700 
feet above sea level. The valley spread out 
around for twenty miles, opening up delightful 
views. At night the stars seemed to gather 
nearer and to shine more brightly than they do 
in the low levels and murkiness of a city. He 
preached once in the village church to an excel- 
lent congregation. He comes back rested and 
improved in body and soul. 


Some 


Mansfield. — The pastor, Rev. W. T. Johnson, 
and his family spent their vacation on Block 
Island, where they hired a cottage and enjoyed 
surf-bathing, fishing and driving, for they took 
the ponies along. Miss Jessie Johnson has re- 
turned to the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
where she enters the sophomore class. Mr. 
Johnson had the pleasure of meeting a young 
minister of the Newark Conference at Block 
Island, who was taken into the church which 
Mr. Johnson served in East Maine Conference. 
The young man was employed in a saw mill 
when Mr. Johnson found him and induced him 
to seek an education at Bucksport and Drew. 


of Mrs. Samuel | 


| by ex-Superintendent John 


chureh is growing steadily, and new members 
are frequently received. The Sunday-school 
raised $205 last year in collections. The pas- 
tor’s Sunday evening themes in September 
were: “Is thereaGod?”’ “Is there a Devil?” 
“Is there a Hell?” “Is there a Heaven?” 


Newport, Middletown. — Rev. H. H. Critchlow 
is visiting relatives within the bounds of the 
Pittsburg Conference. One Sunday during his 


absence his pulpit was supplied by Miss Blanche | 
L. Baker, superintendent of the Providence | 
An offering was taken for | 


Deaconess Home. 
the work. 


Newport, Thames Street. Rally Day was 


observed with special exercises and addresses 


Wilson, of the Theological School of Boston 
University, and others. The Sunday-school 
room was decorated prettily for the occasion. 


Significant rewards were bestowed upon merito- | 
rious scholars. Mr. H. A. Titus is superin- 


tendent. 


Newport, First. The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society, under the able presidency of | 


Mrs. H. E. Banning, has raised this year the 
largest sum in its history — nearly $200. As pre- 


viously reported, Mrs. Banning finds that her | 
health will not permit her to continue in the | 


presidency. 


Mrs. Clarence Stanhope, the treasurer, to accept | 


the office, and it is probable that she will con- 
sent. 


in attractiveness. | 


Mason, Rev. Mr. | 


At present the members are urging | 
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incidentally to say something about this new 
office in our Methodism. The work as outlined 
by the speaker consists in visiting Conferences 
and organizing them for evangelistic effort 

holding institutes on evangelism, carrying on 
educational evangelistic work in colleges and 
secondary schools, and generally promoting and 
organizing personal, as distinguished from in- 
stitutional or spasmodic, work for bringing in 
converts. He emphasized the place of the per 

| sonal worker, and declared his conviction that 
| here lies the solution of the problem of how the 
chureh may come in contact with the unconvert- 
ed. He thought that the opening for the per- 
sonal worker was much larger then for the re- 
vivalist or even the street preacher. He spoke 
| interestingly and convincingly as usual. Mr. 
Randall has been in the front rank among the 
preachers in this Conference, and has a very 
strong personality, which will be no mean factor 
in his future success. His selection for the im- 
portant work to which he has been called is 
commended on all sides. He will be greatly 
missed. KARL. 


Norwich District 


Hazardville.— The very sudden death of Amos 
D. Bridge, Esq., of Hazardville, on Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 23, brought a deep gloom over the 
entire village. Mr. Bridge had not been in his 
usual health of late, and yet his condition was 
| not considered particularly serious. The entire 
community was shocked beyond measure by the 
news of his death. He was a man of great 
| business capacity, employing at the time of his 
decease nearly two hundred men, carrying on a 
great variety of business operations. He was 
engaged in building houses for many years in 
Hazardville and vicinity. He built our beautiful 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Warehouse Point. 
For nearly fifty years he was an active member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He held the 
office of trustee, steward and Sunday-school 
superintendent for many years, and was a liberal 


Loose Teeth 


Made Sound by Eating Grape-Nuts 


Proper food nourishes every part of the 
body, because Nature selects the different 
materials from the food we eat, to build 
| bone, nerve, brain, muscle, teeth, etc. 








On a recent Sunday morning Miss Baker | All we need is to eat the right kind of 
presented the deaconess work and took an offer- | fooq slowly, chewing it well—our diges- 
ing. The Epworth League is alive in all depart- | tive organs take it up into the blood, and 


ments, and the fall and winter work promises | 41. blood carries it all through the body, 
to be unusually successful. The Sunday-school : 
to every little nook and corner. 


showed by the reports a year of prosperity. ‘ 
If some one would ask you, ‘‘ Is Grape- 


The treasurer, Frederick Weir, reported the | “ : 
finances to be better than ever in his term of Nuts good for loose teeth ? you d prob- 
ably say, ‘‘No, I don’t see how it could 


office. Hon. J. W. Horton was re-elected super- 

intendent for the 37th year, and in the Sunday- | be.’’ But a woman in Ontario writes : 

school session following this action of the soci- ‘‘For the past two years I have used 

ety the Sunday-school by a unanimous rising Grape-Nuts Food with most excellent re- 
sults. It seems to take the place of medi- 


vote confirmed the action. Mr. Horton was 
deeply affected by this expression of affection cine in many ways, builds up the nerves 
and restores the health generally. 


and confidence, and could hardly command him- 
‘*A little Grape-Nuts taken before re- 


self to make suitable reply. Mr. Charles F. 

Harrington was re-elected secretary, and has|_ . : 
tiring soothes my nerves and gives sound 
sleep.’’ (Because it relieves irritability 


entered upon his duties with renewed energy, as 

indeed have all of the officers and teachers. 

The summer vacation causes some interruption | of the stomach nerves, being a predigested 

to the work in every church in this district, | food.) 

but not so much here in this summer city as ‘*Before I used Grape-Nuts my teeth 

one might suppose. were loose in the gums. They were s0 

bad I was afraid they would some day all 

; fall out. Since I have used Grape-Nuts | 

the general class-meeting before the October | it} 

| have not been bothered any more with 

loose teeth. 

‘‘ All desire for pastry has disappeared 
'and I have gained in health, weight and 
On a recent , : ve 
, . | happiness since I began to use Grape 
Monday morning the program committee in- | ‘ . . 

Name given by Postum C(0., 


duced Rev. J. O. Randall, newly elected field | Nuts. ; ee 
Battle Creek, Mich: Get the famous little 


book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in pacx- 
ages. ‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 


Nevertheless, every one is 
pleased to get into the work in the fall just as | 
though they had not been at it allsummer. At 


communion there were twenty-six voluntary 
testimonies. Additions have recently been made 


to the membership. 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting. 


agent of the General Conference Commission on 
Aggressive Evangelism, to give a talk on the 
work the commission was planning to do, and 
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upporter of the church. He was one of the 
first lay delegates to the General Conference 
from this Conference. He had at different times 
held almost every office in the gift of his fellow 
citizens, representing his district as State sen- 
itor for several years. He was a very public- 
pirited man, and was profoundly interested in 
_verything that was for the best interests of his 
town and State. The death of no man in the 


town of Enfield will leave a larger vacancy than | 


hat of Mr. Bridge. At his funeral in the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, the edifice was packed | 


its utmost capacity by an audience of 
Rev. George A. Grant, pastor of the 
hurch, officiated, and made the principal ad- 


mourners. 


lress, assisted by Rev. W.S. MacIntire, a former | 


pastor, and Rev. Mr. Holoway,a Baptist preacher 
f New York city. 


Voluntown and Griswold.— A feeling of sad- 
ness pervades these churches, of which Rev. 
Otis H. Green is pastor, because of the fact that 
nafew days he and Mrs. Green will start for 
Africa as missionaries of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, under appointment to a station in 
Quionga, Angola, West Africa. He has done 


excellent work in these churches, and it is with | 
leep regret that the people see him retire from | 
this field. On Sunday evening, Sept. 23, farewell | 


services relating to their departure were held 


in Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church in Nor- | 


wich. After the opening exercises, the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. M. S. Kaufman, introduced Rev. Mr. 


Green, who made a very interesting address on | 


foreign missions. Dr. Kaufman followed the 
speaker with earnest remarks on the heroism of 
those who enter and work in these foreign fields. 
After the services were closed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Green held an informal reception at the front 
of the church, when many came forward and 
shook hands with them, and wished them God- 
speed in their new enterprise. The audience 
was large and manifested much interest in the 
addresses. It is now expected that Mr. and 
Mrs. Green will sail for Africa quite early in 
October. 


Tolland. — The Neighborhood Preachers’ Meet- 
ing, including the preachers of the Manchester 
churches and vicinity, held their September 
meeting in Tolland, with Rev. and Mrs. J. A. 
Wood, Sept. 24. The essay on “ The Supernat- 
ural in the Bible” was given by Rev. J. H. Allen, 
of Burnside, and was a very interesting and able 
presentation of the subject. A vigorous dis- 
cussion followed its reading. An ample and 
bountiful collation was served by the host and 
hostess, soon after which the company dis- 
persed. The day was beautiful and the occasion 
was one of real interest. 


Personal, — Norwich District was well repre- 
sented in the interesting semi-centennial serv- 
ices of the dedication of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Bristol, R. L., Sept. 16-19. Rev. P. 
M. Vinton, of East Hampton, took the place of 
Bishop Mallalieu, who was ill, and preached on 
the Sabbath, and Revs. W. F. Davis, of South 
Manchester, and A. W. Kingsley, of Niantic, for- 
mer pastors, preached on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings respectively. 

Rev. C. W. Gallagher, D. D., president of Rust 
Hali Deaconess Training School and superin- 

ndent of Sibley Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
has been spending a few days with old friends 

| parishioners on the district, to whom he is 

ays a most welcome guest. 


pastor at Stafford Springs, calls to mind the life 
d services of one of our ablest preachers, who 
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to the end. . <: 


New Bedford District 


Fall River, Summerfield. — At the unanimous 


has been transferred from Dighton to this 
church, to succeed Rev. Rennetts C. Miller, who 
has begun his work with the International Re- 
form Bureau. Mr. Pearce will continue to care 
for the church at Somerset, for the present. Mr. 
Miller has taken up his residence at 667 June 


tember. 
Dighton. — Rev. O. B. Morris, a student in 
al ce 
Boston University School of Theology, has been 


work, Oct. 1. 


Taunton, First. On Sept. 24 William N. 
Parker completed his earthly course. He be- 
came a member of this church in 1870, and has 
| been an esteemed member during all these years. 
| In business he was successful and in every way 
| he was highly regarded. Physical disability pre- 
vented activity during recent years, but he was 
retained as a trustee of the church in honor of 
past service and in hope of restored health. 





Our Missionary Giving. Last Conference 
year the churches of New Bedford District con- 
tributed to the cause of home and foreign mis- 
sions through the Missionary Society, at the rate 
| of 72", cents per member, the hoped-for stand- 

ard being $1. Our district offering was 10 3-10 
per cent. of the amount paid on the district for 

pastoral support. In missionary giving last year 
| our district was the banner district in all New 
| England. 


won and held the love of his ministerial brethren | 


request of the official board, Rev. John Pearce | 


Street. A baby boy gladdened his home in Sep- | 


appointed supply pastor here, beginning his | 


Little Compton. General sympathy is ex- 
tended to Rev. R. D. Dyson and family because 
of his ill health, which has kept him much out of 
the pulpit. 

Acushnet. — A beautiful stained-glass window 
has been placed in this. church in memory of 
Capt. James R. Allen and his son, James Edwin 
Allen. The window was presented by Mr. Ed- 
ward Douglass, of Philadelphia, a former resi- 
dent of Acushnet. The large central panel is a 


| beautiful copy of Holman Hunt’s masterpiece, 


“The Light of the World.” The panels sur- 
rounding this are handsomely figured and har- 
monized. The general beauty and exquisite 
color blending are largely due to the personal 


| care and attention given by the donor’s wife. 


The window has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be one of the best in this region. 
C. H. S. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Albans District 


Highgate. — The work at this place is not as 
encouraging as it should be. The pastor, Rev. 
C. P. Taplin, is doing all he can to rally the 
forces, but aside from a few faithful ones there 
is not the response he ought to have. Steps are 
now being taken toward the painting of the par- 


sonage — a long-needed improvement. 


Sheldon. — Special services have been held on 
this charge under the direction of Rev. Ralph 
Gillam for the last two weeks, and the Lord has 
honored the efforts of this earnest evangelist. 
Without the blowing of trumpets or any attempt 
to make a sensation, simply by the earnest de- 
claring of the truth, the people have been 
aroused, sinners have been converted, and the 
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two churches in the village have been greatly 
quickened in their spiritual life. One of the 
leading business men and the principal of the 
high school, with quite a number of young men, 
are among those who have signified a purpose to 
live the Christian life. Rev. S. Donaldson is 
very much encouraged by the work. Mr. Gillam 


begins a work at Swanton next week. 


Richford. 
usual. Rev. S. H. Smith, the pastor, was priv- 
ileged to attend the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, recently held at 
Montreal, and came back with a new inspiration 


The work here is progressing as 


for his work. He is giving his people for three 
Sunday evenings an account of what he saw and 
heard. 


trict where it seems that a special work of grace 


Richford is one of the places on the dis- 


is needed, and where the possibilities of success 
are fully as great, if not greater, than in any 
charge on the district. 

Montgomery. — Upon our second visit to this 
charge, which includes a schoolhouse appoint- 
ment at South Richford, we found Rev. J. T. 
Baxendale and his wife, and the people, happy 
and contented in the relation formed between 
them last spring. Their son has entered the 
Bordentown Military Institute in New Jersey. 
This little hamlet, nestled among the mountains, 
is one of the pleasantest village appointments in 
northern Vermont, and a kind-hearted people 
who take an interest in the pastor and his fam- 
ily and are generous up to the limit of their 
ability, make it a much more desirable appoint- 
ment than the figures in the Conference Year- 
book would indicate. 


Johnson and Waterville. 
is fully holding its own, and making some ad- 
vance in certain departments of the work. The 
pastor, Rev. C. D. Pierce, has been passing 
through a season of affliction, but later reports 


speak of brighter days in the parsonage. The | 
youngest child, Mark Guy Pierce, has been very | 


ill, but at this writing is recovering. The pastor 
was confined to the house on our last visit with 
neuralgia of the face and head. 

Enosburg Falls.— Rev. F. E. White, our pas- 
tor here, and his wife have been afflicted by the 
sickness and death of Mrs. Wiggins, a sister of 
Mrs. White. She came here to visit in mid- 
summer, and was taken seriously ill and lingered 
till Friday, Sept. 21, when she was released from 
her sufferings. The body, accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. White, was taken to Portsmouth, om 
her home, for burial. 


Montpelier Seminary Endowment.— All but 
six charges on the district have reported their 
assessment raised for the Seminary endowment, 
and in two of these the pastors deem it assured. 
Will not the remaining few charges attend to 
this matter immediately, so that by Nov. 1 we 
shall have this matter all cared for? The time 
is now at hand also for pressing the benevo- 
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lences. Our aim is, every collection taken in 


every charge. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 
Oaklands. — This new work on the outer edge, 
eastward of Lawrence, continues to develop in 
interest and force. The small debt on the prop- 
erty is to be paid soon. The millionaire bene- 
factor of Methuen, Mr. Edward F. Searle, some 
time in the summer assured Rev. B. P. Wilkins, 
the preacher in charge at Oaklands, $100 toward 
the debt, provided the balance of $400 was raised. 
An enjoyable and successful lawn party netted 
$100 for this worthy purpose and pastor and peo- 
ple were then confident the rest would be fully 
provided by Oct. 1. With this task and the gen- 
eral work of the church in hand, Pastor Wilkins 
purposed to enter Boston University School of 
Theology this fall in pursuit of fuller equipment 
for the ministry. 


| our church cannot now be easily won. 


North Wakefield. — Sunday afternoon, Sept. | 


16, hundreds witnessed the baptism of eleven 
Rev. L. N. Fogg, pastor, 


R. Danforth, of Rochester, and Rev. Mr. Keith, 
pastor of the Free Baptist Church. These help- 
ers were also present at the evening service. 


| The meetings at this point are of continuous in- 


| terest. A woman at the Tuesday evening serv- 
ice following the Sabbath of the baptism, sought 
and apparently found at the altar the Saviour 
she sought. Mr. Fogg, although earnestly push- 
ing his work at North Wakefield and East Wolf- 
boro, does not think he can help in quite so 
| strenuous a campaign as was carried one year 
| since through autumn and winter by the quartet 
| of workers, Holmes, Huse, Fogg and Deacon- 
ess Ridgway. The memory and influence of 
wondrous things then wrought must yet be po- 
tent for good in all that region. There must be 
more to follow. 


Exeter. 


The vestry and auditorium were beautifully 
decorated for this event. After a pleasing lit- 
erary program, the pastor, Rev. R. H. Huse, his 
wife,and his mother, were invited within the 
altar rail, and a presentation of $20 in gold was 
made by Mr. Chas. H. Staples, in behalf of the 
church and congregation. The people of the 
town, generously represented, were then intro- 
duced to the pastor and his family, the local 
preacher, Rev. Wilbur A. Littlefield, with Mrs. 
Littlefield, receiving. Refreshments and a so- 
cial hour in the vestry followed. 


is planning special revival efforts. Reliance of 


The church 7 re its : : 
rata nner pape sevently gv a ts | been called to send before to the city of life and 
pastor and his new helpmate a fine reception. | 
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make some three-fourths of the population, and 
there are three Protestant churches in New- 
market for the remaining one-fourth of the 
people, it will be seen that large prosperity for 
Never- 
theless, this pastoral letter is blessedly opti- 


| mistic, and the call to Christian love, union, 


| faith, service, is earnest and strong. Theclosing 
was assisted in this important service by Rev. L. | 


Pastor Huse | 


the church will be on personal devotedness and | 
pastoral leadership, and success is expected by | 


the assured help of the Holy Spirit. 
day-school has a well-managed »Home Depart- 
ment and a Cradle Roll. The pastor leads a 
| large Bible class. 
on the floating debt on the parsonage. 
Friends of the Exeter church, wherever 
they may be, may well remember the he- 
| roic work of the past, and once more help 
Methodism in this historic centre of education 
| and culture. Pray for Mr. Huse and his work 
at Exeter! 


| Newmarket. — Rev. D. C. Babcock, the pastor, 
has just issued a printed “ Pastoral Letter” of 
| much excellence. It is packed with Methodist 
history, general, New England, and local. In 
local history he reminds his people that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Newmarket will 
| have its centennial next year, the beginning 

having been in 1807. Forty pastors have served, 

All, save four, were known by Mr. Babcock. 
| Sixteen of the forty still live on earth. In 1841 

the church had 322 members. It now has 67 
| resident and 22 non-resident members. The 
| present edifice was built in 1871 and dedicated in 
February, 1872. Since that the entire outlook 
has greatly changed. The present mill hands are 
| mostly Roman Catholics. 
| that these Romanists go to church. 


| 


| 
| 


As they 





The Sun- 


A beginning has been made | 





Pastor Babcock notes | 


word is a brief affirmation of prayer as a way to 
success. Surely many will join this pastor and 
this historic church in prayer to God for one 
more revival in Newmarket. 


Newfields. — It may be of interest to many to 
chronicle here that on Tuesday, Sept. 11, Mrs. 
Mary R., widow of the late widely known and 
honored Rev. James Pike, D. D., and daughter 
last surviving child—of Rev. John Brodhead of 
precious memory, rounded out ninety years of 
useful life. Mother Pike is fairly well, is a vig- 
orous reader of the church journals, current 
literature, and of her Bible. She is not quite 
strong enough to attend church, but abates 
nothing of her long and positive interest in all 
its work. Her faith and love wax strong and 
sweet as her years increase. 


Hampton. — Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Felt have 


God their greatly afflicted and much loved 
daughter, Edith. After brief services conducted 
by Dr. Sanderson the body was taken to Sun- 
cook for burial. There a memorial service was 
held in the church, Rev. William Warren, of 
First Church, Lawrence, officiating. 


Hedding. — Dr. Sanderson reports the word of 
an observant, wise layman that the recent 
camp-meeting was the best for ten years. Is it 
wisdom that keeps so many of our churches 
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ym sharing the burden and possible blessing of 
ich meetings? Were not the fathers and 
thers wiser in their day? At the annual 
eeting of the Hedding Camp-meeting Associa- 
on Thos. W. Lane was again made treasurer. 
iis noble service in collecting the special as- 
ssments for the debt had so endeared him to all 
it every vote cast was for him. Rev. J. W. 
dams and Mr. C. T. Daniels were elected trus- 
ees for three years. Rev. Otis Cole was made 
ecretary. 
Personal, — Dover District — yes, New Hamp- 
hire Conference —is moved by a great sympa- 
hy for Dr. C. D. Hills in this time of bereave- 
ent —the death of his wife. May the com- 
fort of God be assured him! O. C. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — The session of 
Oct. 8 was held in Bromfield Street Church, and 
was addressed by Hon. Robert Luce on “The 
Liquor Problem from the Standpoint of Legisla- 
and by Marion Lawrance on Sunday- 
school interests in relation to the theme of the 
morning. 

Fred Tenney, captain of the Boston team of 
the National League, a noted baseball player 
and expert, will address the meeting next Mon- 
day. 


tion,” 


Cambridge District 

East Pepperell. — Summer visitors have greatly 
enjoyed the preaching of Rev. Putnam Webber, 
whose pastorate is opening very pleasantly and 
with good promise of marked success. The sal- 
ary has been increased $100. Several changes in 
the services have made appearances greatly 
improved. Mr. Webber’s two sons are making 
good the promise of this delightful parsonage 
home. Fred, a graduate of*Boston University 
and a post-graduate of Harvard, is professor of 
Latin and English in the high school at Newport, 
t. I. Charles, who took a civil engineer’s course 
at Brown University, has been in Mexico for four 
years, and is now division engineer, having 
charge of heavy construction work on the Mex- 
ican Central Railroad. 


Fitchburg, First Church.—The annual roll- 
call was held Sept. 26, with an attendance of 
more than 300. The pastor, Rev. C. E. Spaul- 
ding, presided, and an enjoyable program was 
given. Miss Emma Aker, a recent graduate 
from the Boston Deaconess School, now working 
in Malden, retains her membership here, where 
her father, Rev. William Aker, is a_ local 
preacher. During Mr. Spaulding’s pastorate 
there has been the custom of having an Old 
People’s Sunday. This occurred this year on 
Sept. 30, and was a very successful service, the 
sermon being from the words: “Lord, Thou 
hast been our dwelling place in all generations.”’ 


Lowell, Worthen Street.— A Sunday-school 
social was recently held, which was largely at- 
tended and proved very interesting. Rev. J. A. 
Bowler gave one of his pleasing chalk talks, 
music was furnished by an orchestra, and ice 
cream and cake were served. Rally Day was 
observed with an appropriate sermon by the 
pastor and Rally Day exercises by the school. 
Much eredit for the success of these events is 
due the efficient superintendent, Miss Eva M. 
Rollins. The church has just been presented a 
beautiful aluminum individual communion serv- 
ice by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Hamilton, in loving 
memory of their mother, Mrs. Emeline Smith, 
who at her death one year ago was the last of 
the original or ‘charter’? members of the 
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church. Miss Emily Harvey, of India, ad- 
dressed the Sunday-school on Sunday, Oct. 7. 


The pastor, Rev. E. P. Herrick, was one of the | 
speakers in the first no-license rally of the 


fall campaign. 


Lynn District 

Beverly. — Rev. L. W. Adams spent his vaca- 
tion season, in part, in Maine, giving his “ Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ, or the Great Master’s 
Gospel,” at Brewer, Northport Campground, 
Calais, and Jacksonville. Two of these were at 


Epworth League district conventions, and in all | 


seven “Studies” were given, illustrated with 
the stereopticon. Mr. Adams preached at 
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| sent from all the local City Unions, and especially 
that presiding elders who are supervising city work 
be present. 
JAMES E. INGRAM, Baltimore, 
President. 
FRANK MASON Nortu, New York, 
Cor. Sec. 


ALPHA CHAPTER, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. — 
The Alpha Chapter will meet on Monday, Oct. 15, at 
1P.M.,at “The Otis,’ corner Joy and Mt. Vernon 
Streets. Address, following the luncheon, by Prof. 
Henry S. Nash, D. D., of the Cambridge Episcopal 
Divinity School. A full attendance and interesting 
session for this first meeting of the year is antici- 
pated. CHAS. H. STACKPOLE, 


Brewer, and spoke at the Jacksonville League | 


convention on “Personal Work—lIts Value.” 
The Ladies’ Aid Society has purchased the Read- 
ing House at Asbury Grove, and had a full house 
allsummer. The third quarterly conference re- 
ports show the church to be in a most health- 
ful condition in all departments. The great in- 
crease in the population of Beverly is helping 
our church; new names are being added to the 
calling list each week, and new scholars are 
entering the Sunday-school. On Sept. 9, Rev. 
F. H. Morgan spoke at the morning service and 
secured a generous list of new subscribers to 
Zion’s HERALD. On the 16th, Presiding Elder 
Leonard preached an inspiring sermon and held 
the quarterly conference. 


Swampscott.— The home-coming of the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. S. Otto, was made the occasion of a 


very delightful reopening, after the summer | 


vacation, of the work. On the first Sunday 


morning the pastor was met at the door by the | 


reception committee and escorted to the side 
door of the auditorium, where he entered the 
pulpit under an arch made of goldenrod and fall 


flowers. When he stepped on the platform he | 


was presented with a beautiful bouquet of pinks 
and roses. All this was a handsome thing to do; 
and if other churches would copy the plan the 
minister would be helped by the expressions of 
favor and affection. But Mr. Otto is an unmar- 
ried man, and, according to the Lynn press, the 
committee was of the elect women of the 
church! 
“Forgetting the Past.”” At the close of the ser- 
mon 2 were received into membership, and the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated. G. F. D. 


You have read of the cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and you should have perfect confidence in its merit. 
It will do you good. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg., Oct. 15-16 

Dover Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Newfields, N.H., Oct. 22-23 

Providence Ep. League Convention, East 
Weymouth, Oct. 24 | 


W. F. M.S. General Executive, First Church, 


Omaha, Neb., Oct. 25 
Bucksport Dist. (Eastern Div.) Min. Asso., 

Franklin, Maine, Oct. 29-30 
New England Conference W. H. M.S. An- 

nual Meeting, Trinity Church, Worcester, Oct. 30-31 
General Missionary Committee, Delaware 

Ave. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1 
Church Extension Gen. Com., First Church, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 8 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 

ciety, First Church, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 12 


Rev. G. M. Curl, presiding elder of Concord Dis- 
trict, New Hampshire Conference, Tilton, N. H. 

Rev. R. P. Walker, 11 Harris St., Brookline, Mass. 

Rev. W. J. Hambleton, 79 Webster Park, West 
Newton, Mass. 

Rev. Frank C. Potter, Box 738, Derby, Vt. 





NATIONAL CITY EVANGELIZATION UNION. 
— The National City Evangelization Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will hold its 17th con- 
vention in Chicago, Nov. 14-16. Preliminary state~ 
ment of plan and program will follow this notice in 
due course. Unusual efforts will be made to place 
upon the convention platform the men and the sub- 
jects which the real urgency of our city problems 
demands. It is earnestly requested that delegates be 


Mr. Otto preached from the words: | 


MAINE DEACONESS — RUMMAGE SALE, — 
The deaconesses of Portland, Me., are planning a 
Rummage Sale, to take place the first week of De- 
cember, For many of Christ’s poor this will be the 
one opportunity to suppiy themselves with warm 

| clothing for the winter. Household furnishings of all 
kinds, including pictures, dishes, bedding, and furni- 
ture, are desired. Children’s clothing of all kinds, 
| also men’s clothing and women’s dress skirts, are 
| particularly solicited, although anything that has 
wear in it is sought for with a pitiful eagerness. All 
workers of experience have become convinced it is 
best that something shall be paid when that is pos- 
sible. To the aged, the sick, and to mothers shut in 
with little children, the clothing is given absolutely 
free. Will those who are kind enough to help in this 
good work, by sending barrels or boxes, please bear 
in mind that if notice is sent our supply secretary, 
Mrs. A. T. CRAIG, Westbrook, Me., at the time the 
things are sent, there will be no freight to be paid. 
HELEN A. LADD. 


W. H. M. S. — The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety of New England Conference will hold its annual 
meeting in Trinity Church, Worcester, Oct. 30 and 
| 31. Those desiring entertainment for the night will 
please send name and address to Mrs. Wm. S. Clark, 
26 John St., Worcester. 

SARAH WYMAN FLoyp, 
Conf. Cor, Sec. 


WORLD’S W. C. T. U. — The seventh triennial 
convention of the World’s W. C. T. U. will meet in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 17 to 22. Many distin- 
guished ladies from foreign lands, as well as the vari- 
ous sections of our own country, will be present, On 
Sunday, Oct. 21, able speakers will be ready to pre- 
sent the great principles of this organization, and its 
work ‘‘For God and Home and Every Land,” as 
opportunity may be offered. If any pastor would 
like to have one of these ladies address his people, 
application may be made to Mrs. A. J. GORDON, 
chairman Pulpit Supply committee of World’s W. C. 
T. U. Convention, 182 W. Brookline St., Boston. The 
| speaker’s service is, of course, gratuitous; but it is 

the general custom to receive an offering for the 

promotion of the work of the World’s W. C. T. U. 


NOTICE. — The annual convention of the Wesley 
Brotherhood is to be held in First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New Brunswick, N. J., Thursday, Oct. 
18. All members of the Brotherhood and others inter- 
ested in Men’s Work for Men are cordially invited. 


BISHOP THOBURN’S LECTURES. — Bishop 
Thoburn is to deliver a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject of Missions in the chapel of the School of Theol- 
ogy, 72 Mt. Vernon St., beginning Monday, Oct. 15, 
and continuing every day until Friday, at 4.20 p. m. 
All persons interested in this subject will be made 
welcome. 


PORTLAND DISTRICT W. F. M. S. — The annual 
meeting of Portland District W. F. M. S. will be held 
at Pine St. Church, Portland, Oct. 18. Morning ses- 
sion at10. The program will include papers on the 
India Jubilee, letters from Miss Crowell, report of the 
Branch meeting, and addresses by Miss Ella Glover, 
of China. The evening session will be devoted to the 
young people’s societies. Lunch will be served for 
| 15 cents. Mrs. KaTIE L. Luce, Sec. 


NORTHFIELD 


HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS, of “Gospel Hymns ”’ fame. 


Cloth bound, $25 per hundred ; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed on 


request 
| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Christian Missions and Social Progress. A Sociolog- 
ical Study of Foreign Missions. By Rev. James S. 
Dennis, D. D. Vol. III F. H. Revell Co.: New 
York Price, $2.50, net. 


We have already spoken in the very highest 
terms of the first two volumes of this great 
work, which were issued some little time ago. 
This third volume has been much delayed by a 
variety of circumstances beyond the author’s 
control, and much to his regret. It was worth 
waiting for, and fitly concludes a monumental 
undertaking, which began twelve years ago with 
hour each, and has been ex- 
huge volumes, the 
present one containing 711 pages. It is wholly 
taken up with the conclusion of lecture sixth, 
“ The of Christian Missions to 
Social Progress.”” Some of the topics treated 
with great wealth of illustration and citation of 
facts from all parts of the world 
lows : 


six lectures of an 


panded into these three 


Contribution 


- are as fol- 
“Introduction of Educational Facilities,” 
‘‘Development of Industrial Training,” ‘ Pro- 
duction of Wholesome Literature,” ‘“ Quickening 
of General Intelligence,” ‘‘ Abolishment of Ob- 
jectionable Social Customs,” “ Disintegration of 
Caste,” “ Cultivating the Spirit of Freedom,” 
“Reform of Judicial Procedure,” ‘‘ Amelioration 
of Administrative Methods,” “Elevating the 
Standard of Government Service,” “‘ Furthering 
Proper International Relations,” ‘‘ Contributing 
to the Intellectual and Scientific Progress of the 
World,” “ Developing Trade and Commerce,” 
“Introducing Material Civilization,” etc. An 
immense amount of research is embodied in 
these large, crowded pages. They constitute a 
treasure-house on which speakers and writers 
will be able to draw without limit. Opposite the 
title-page are grouped the portraits of twenty- 
one representative missionaries, and 150 very 
handsome full-page illustrations greatly add to 
the value of the volume. The importance and 
general excellence of the work make us_ the 
more regret the almost total absence in it of 
any reference to the missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Not a single acknowledg- 
ment is made in the preface to any of our mis- 
sionaries abroad or church authorities at home, 
for assistance rendered, and not one of the pic- 
tures, so far as we have detected, is taken from 
our work, even in such of our centres as Luck- 
now. And the extremely scanty allusions to us, 
in all— if the Index is to be 
trusted — consist, as a rule, of only a line or 
two, so that probably a single page out of the 
more than 700 pages would include all state- 
ments or accounts that would apprise the reader 


about a dozen 


concerning what has been done by our great ' 


The fact that Dr. Dennis is 
a Presbyterian has, of course, made him more 
familiar with other societies than the Methodist, 
but we are surprised that, even as a matter of 
policy, he should not have taken more pains to 
inform himself about our contributions to the 
progress of the kingdom. 


Missionary Society. 


We are persuaded 
that it is not so insignificant as the readers of 
this volume would be led to infer. 

C. H. Spurgeon’s Prayers. F. H. Revell Co. : New 

York. Price, 75 cents, net. 

These twenty-six prayers, taken down as they 
fell from the quivering, burning lips of the great 
preacher, will be prized by many. In one aspect 
of it there is something a little incongruous or 
unfitting in the presentation of such a volume. 
Prayers cannot be quite the same when taken 
with 
The intellect- 
ual side of them is apt to come uncomfortably 
into prominence and the critical spirit gets an 


out of their appropriate setting, warm 


worship, and read in cold blood. 


advantage. Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted 
that prayers have done good; and Spurgeon’s 
He was a true pastor, with 
a mighty heart throbbing with love, royal in his 
tenderness, powerful in his pleadings, great in 
faith. It has been often said that Methodists 
are Calvinists when they pray; but this stout, 
Calvinist prays just like a 


are among the best. 


uncompromising 


Methodist. Here is a passage, for instance : “‘ We 
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Alcohol 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is not a strong drink. 
now made, there is not a drop of alcohol in it. 
It is a non-alcoholic tonic and alterative. 
your own doctor about your taking this medicine 


for thin, impure blood. He knows. Trust him. 

not nee e We have no secrets! We publish J.C. erCo., 
the formulas ofallour preparations. Lowell, Mass. 

sain tiineeietien a 


As 


Ask 











ask of Thee, our Father, this day to perfect Thy 
work within our hearts! We are saved, but we 
would be saved from sin of every form and de- 
gree; from sins that lie within, and we are 
searcely aware that they are there. If we have 
any pride of which we are not conscious, any 
unbelief of which we are not aware, if there is 
a clinging to the creature, a form of idolatry 
which we have not yet perceived, we pray Thee, 
Lord, to search us as with candles till Thou dost 
spy out the evil and then put it away. We are 
not satisfied with pardoned sin. ‘Create in mea 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit with- 
in me.’ Save us from the common religion; give 
us the peculiar grace of a peculiar people.” 


Democracy inthe Church. By Edgar L. Heermance. 
The Pilgrim Press : New York, Price, $1.25, net. 


This is a fresh, fundamental discussion of 
Congregational polity by a pastor at Mankato, 
Minn., and will doubtless awaken much com- 
ment. Very much is made of “the personal 
Lordship of Jesus Christ,” and “ the responsibil- 
ity of the individual to Christ.’’ The author 
seems to assume that Congregationalism alone 
embodies these principles. He says: “The 
group of Christians, with Christ in the midst, is 
complete in itself. The assumption by men of 
legislative or judicial powers is an impertinence, 
a denial of the presence and authority of the 
Lord.” If he means by this, as the connection 
would lead us to infer, that the local church 
only has “the presence and authority of the 
Lord,” and that legislative or judicial powers 
exercised by larger bodies composed of delegates 
from the churches constitute necessarily an 


the reasoning is very strained, and we are 
wholly unable to follow it. He says: “ For gen- 
eral bodies to decree or judge would amount to a 
human and unbiblical assumption.” But why 
the Spirit of the Lord may not be as fully ina 
general body as in a local body we are utterly at 
a loss to see, and he gives no reason that seems 
to us of weight. He freely admits “ the need of 
an adequate administrative system ”’ in Congre- 
gationalism, and ‘the loss of unity and effi- 
ciency’”’ in the present system. ‘“‘ The matter 


of securing ministers for churches is the crux of | 


the whole problem of oversight. Our present 
method is chaos or worse.” He advocates some 
sort of an appointing or nominating board asa 
‘welcome escape from the present vicious can- 
didating system, with its complement, cheap 
men or no men at all for the smaller fields.” 
He thinks something of this sort may be worked 
out that will be superior to the Conference ap- 
pointments of the Methodists. We shall see. 
The need is undoubted. The remedy is not so 
apparent. 

Quiet Talks about Jesus. By S. D. Gordon. Eaton 

& Mains: New York. Price, 75 cents, net. 

This author’s matter and manner of presenta- 
tion in the three previous “ Quiet Talks ” have 
manifestly commended themselves to the popu- 
lar taste and found wide acceptance. The 
Prayer volume is in its 55th thousand, and the 
Power volume in its 85th. The one on Service, 
more recently issued, has not sold as yet so 
largely, but seems to us fully equal to the 
others. The present one has a good topic. No 
book about Jesus, written in the spirit which 
Dr. Gordon shows and with his single desire to 
benefit, can be without profit. On the other 
hand, there have been so very many presenta- 
tions of the matchless life from every conceiv- 
able point of view, that it is extremely difficult 
to say anything about it that has not been already 
said over and over. Hence, in our opinion, the 
present book is not equal in value to the others. 


| peal. 


It is divided into three parts — the ‘“ Purpose of 
Jesus,” the ‘“‘ Person of Jesus,’ and the 
of Jesus’ Life.”” The dominant 
note of the whole, the author says, is “‘ the win 
someness of God in Jesus.”’ It is an excellent 
note, and the book will surely do good, as every 
fresh perusal of the old, old story must. 


“ Great 


Experiences 


, 


Studies in Early Church History. By Henry T. Sell, 
D. D. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, 50 
cents, net. 

Sell’s Bible Study Text-books now number 
eight, if this last one, on “Church History,” is 
to be counted. It begins in Bible times and 
goes on to the reign of Constantine. There are 
ten studies or periods : The church in Jerusa- 
lem, in Antioch, in the Provinces, in Rome, in 
the Catacombs, in Worship, in the Books, in 
Controversy, in Persecution, in Victory. Previ- 
ous volumes were on the “Life of Christ,’ 
“Life of Paul,’’ “ Life of the Christian,” “ Bi- 
ble Study ’’— by Books, by Doctrines, by Peri- 
ods, and Supplemental Studies. The author has 
learned well how to do it, and some of the series 
have had a specially large sale. The present 
volume seems to be compact, comprehensive, 
convenient, accurate. It will give its readers an 
excellent conception of the primitive centuries. 


Magazines 


~ The article on ‘“ The Human Side of the 
Czar” is, perhaps, of most general interest in 
the contents of the October Century. This is a 
narrative, by Mrs. Amalia Kussner Coudert, of 


- ; | her experiences in the palace while painting the 
impertinent assumption, we can only say that | 


portrait of the Russian Emperor. In the light 
of the growing interest in American art, Annie 
Nathan Meyer’s record of ‘‘ What American Mu- 
seums are doing for Native Art,’’ makes wide ap- 
Dr. Robert Bennett Bean supplements his 
paper in the September Century on “The Birth 
of the Negro” by another on “ The Training of 
the Negro.” ‘The Dog Police of European 
Cities ” is full of information and fresh interest ; 
and there is the first account of ‘The Japanese Pil- 
grimage to the Buddhist Holy Land,” the writer, 
Count Otani, being the chief of the Buddhist 
cult in Japan. The cover of this number is a 
beautiful and artistic piece of design and color 
printing. (Century Company: New York.) 


— Lippincott’s for October prints as its com- 
plete novel, “ Lips That were Sealed,” by Alma 
Martin Estabrook. Wolf Von Schierbrand, 
under the title, “The Kaiser’s Family Life,” 
gives the first of three papers dealing intimately 


THE SAFE AND SAVING WAY 
of insuring church and ministers’ property 
is with 
The National Mutual Church Insurance Co. 
of Chicago -— The Methodist Mutual 


Organized by direction of the General Confer- 
ence, and now in successful operation for years. 
A postal card will bring full information. Be 
sure you learn the General Conference way be 
Protects against fire, 





fore placing insurance. 
lightning and tornado. 


JAMES B. HOBBS, Pres. 
H. A. GOODRICH, Vice Pres. 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Treas, 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
184 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
iso the Great English Remedy 


LAIR’S PILLS) 
50c. & $1, 





Effective. 
ISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn 
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with the German Emperor. ‘Some Aspects of 
George Bernard Shaw ” are presented by Joseph 
M. Rogers. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadel- 
phia.) 


The Garden for October is a complete 
cuide to “ Autumn Planting ”’ — indispensable for 
those whose interests are in this direction. 
“ Flowers Every Day from Christmas to Easter,” 
‘The Best Tulips for Outdoor Planting,”’ “ The 
Best Daffodils,’ ‘‘ Classified Tables for Fall 
Planting,” ‘‘ The Fall Care of Lawns,” are a few 

f the many good articles. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co. : New York.) 


In the October Everybody’s Jack London 
begins a story called, ‘‘ Before Adam.” Under 
the heading, ‘‘ The Men who are to Vote,” Ernest 
Poole describes the immigrant horde as it ar- 
rives at Ellis Island, New York. The servant 
girl problem is written up in pessimistic vein by 
toy L. McCardell, and there is an interesting 


comparison of Hughes and Jerome by Frank H. | 


Simonds, entitled, “‘A Study in Contrasts be- 


tween the Conscript and the Volunteer in the | 


Higher Politics.”” The publishers of the maga- 
zine want to institute a manufacturing plant of 
their own, by which they think they can save 
$100,000 a year. So, to get the added capital, 
they offer $200,000 worth of ten-year bonds pay- 
ing seven per cent interest. (Ridgway Com- 
pany: New York.) 


In the October McClure’s Lincoln Steffens 
writes of “Ben B. Lindsey: The Just Judge,” 
and is to continue the same in November. C. P. 
Connolly continues the disgusting ‘Story of 
Montana” and the marvelous wickedness that 
centres in the wholesale bribery of the legisla- 
ture there in the sending of W. A. Clark to the 
U.S. Senate. Burton J. Hendrick continues the 
“Story of Life Insurance,” showing up some of 
the amazing rascalities that attended the long 


plus” by McCall, McCurdy, 
and Co. Much more wholesome and encourag- 
ing is the exposition of ‘‘ Galveston: A Business 
Corporation,” by George Kibbe Turner. This 


arrangements of this Southern city that may 
well serve as a shining object lesson to all the 
other cities of the Union, especially as most of 


| crowded columns forbid. 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women Wesleyan Academy 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy graduates 
and several thousand non-graduate former pupils 
assure a full school by sending their daughters, 
granddaughters and friends. Their loyal support is 
Lasell’s strongest testimonial. 

LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles from 
Boston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide range of 
electives, and allowing combinations of the usual 
studies with ART, MUSIC, and HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 

GYMNASIUM, large and well” equipped, a fine 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Basketball, Boating, Golf. 

GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite of 
an education. 

For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


(Doubleday, Page & 
Co.: New York.) 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1906, the ninetieth year opens. 
Special advantages in location and school life. Ap- 
plications for admittance now being received. For 
particulars write 


REV. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
203-207 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, I)1. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 401 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 


——In Health Culture for October Dr. Lat- | 


son takes up for thorough and thoughtful con- 
sideration ‘‘ Appendicitis : Its Causes, 
tion, and Treatment.”’ It is found to come from 
various causes that all should understand, and 
that it can be cured without an operation by 
common-sense home treatment methods. This 
paper should be widely read, as it would save 
much suffering and needless expense. The 


| 


Preven- | 


| 
| 
| 


number also contains other valuable matter. | 


The specialty to which this magazine is devoted 


| 


is one of wide interest, and it deserves a uni- | 


versal circulation. (Health-Culture Company 


. | | 153 West 23d St., New York.) 
and utterly conscienceless ‘Raid on the Sur- | 


Hyde, Alexander | 


—— The American Magazine for October is 


| the first number under the new management, 


313 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash. 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. 
518 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Fall term begins Sept. 11 


Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Seminary, 
Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. Fine 


| buildings, healthy location, two hours from Portland 


and‘*six hours from Boston. Write for catalogue, and 


| mention this paper. 


shows a splendid success in the new municipal | main contributors — Miss Ida N. Tarbell, F. P. | 


them are so miserably govérned. Galveston has | 


parted forever from her old mayor and alder- | 


men, and is governed by a commission of five 
clean, able business men, heads of departments 
in the city affairs. A grand success has been 
scored. (S. S. McClure Company: New York.) 


The October number of the Popular Sci- 

Monthly has contributions of value on 
“Briticisms versus Americanisms,” “ Difficult 
Boys,” “‘ The Scientific Aspects of Luther Bur- 
bank’s Work,” and ‘“‘ The Earthquake Rift of 
1906,” the last by President David Starr Jordan. 
(Science Press: New York.) 


The editor of the Bookman, Prof. Peck, in 
the October number, makes fun of 
Refawrm ” by edict, and thinks the President 
has made a big blunder. There are two articles 
about Tolstoy. John A. Macy writes luminous- 
ly on “Our Chromatic Journalism,” 
verely to task not only the usual “ yellow” of- 
fenders, but some others, the Springfield Repub- 
lican and the New York Evening Post especially, 


€nce 


whose ‘“blueness ” he thinks quite as unwhole- | 
He shows up some bad moral lapses, also, | 


some, 
in the Boston Herald and Boston Transcript. 


*“ Fonetik | 


Dunne, Ray Stannard Baker, Lincoln Steffens, 
William Allen White. There are also full-page 


Washington. 
“Dynamite: The Power Untamable;” 


One of the best, most useful things in the num- 
ber is by Leonard Keene Hirshberg, M. D., on 
“Popular Medical Fallacies.” The idea that a 


boil purifies the blood is one of them. He holds | young people who desire a thorough training in a 


that it is the heat in the flaxseed poultice, 


mustard plaster, etc., that does the good, and | 
that a hot-water bag is much simpler; so with | 
sage and other teas — plain hot water taken into | 


the stomach does the business fully as well. It 


is the rubbing rather than the liniment that | 


removes the pain. Medicine often gets 
fraudulent credit; the patient would get well 
just as soon without it. It is not bad air that 
gives malaria, but the mosquito; those who 
breathe stenches and gases are generally as 
healthy as other folk. (Phillips Publishing Co. : 


| 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


taking se- | 


——  Putnam’s Monthly, which has absorbed 


| the Critic, makes its bow, with Vol. I, No. 1, for | 


The two best selling books of the month have | 


been ‘Coniston ” and “ The Awakening of Hele- 
na Richie.” 
York.) 


— Ernest Thompson Seton opens the October 


(Dodd, Mead & Company: New | 


Scribner’s with a fine article on ‘‘ The American | 


Bison or Buffalo.” Kate Douglas Wiggin has a 
second Rebecca story. There is a paper on 
‘ Washington in the Hands of the British,” and 
another entitled, ‘‘ Between Towns in Spain,” 
with plentiful illustrations in color by the au- 


thor, Edward. Penfield. Prof. Lounsbury writes | 


on the “ Position and Influence of Alexander 
Pope.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons : New York.) 


The World’s Work continues to embarrass, 
by the richness of ‘its contents, those who do not 
wish to spend a great deal of time on the maga- 
zines, 
October number. 
‘Revolutionary Changes in China,” “‘ Education 
n the New Japan,” “‘ The Russian Revolution in 
Process,” “ The Development of the Philippines,” 
‘An English Mechanic in America,” “‘ The Hearst 
Myth,” “The Home Culture Clubs,” “The Re- 
making of Our Cities,” ‘“‘The Work of Three 
Great Architects (McKim, Mead & White),” 

Vast Undeveloped Regions,” etc. We, would 

Ke 


October. 
Maurice Mae- 
terlinck writes on 
Races.” 


William R. Lighton begins a novel, | 
| “The Shadow of a Great Rock.” 
“The Latin and Teuton | 
There is a paper on “ Lafcadio Hearn,” | 


and another, of special excellence, on “ The | 


Ethics of Reviewing.” 
tell exactly what place the new periodical will 
fill. It calls itself ‘‘A Magazine of Literature, 
Art, and Life.”” We shall soon see in what pro- 
portions these are mingled, and what is the pre- 
vailing tone in the discussions. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York.) 


— In the October Homiletic Review, Dr. J. 


| Wilbur Chapman says: “The spiritual outlook 


It is difficult to skip anything in the | 
First-class writers give us: | 


for the church today is brighter than at any time 
during the past twenty-five years. 


It is rather soon yet to | 


I write this | 
| sentence thoughtfully, and it is the result of 


four years of special work and of constant | 


journeying.” 
writing on “ Freemasonry,” which he lauds be- 
yond measure, says: ‘The Freemasons are not, 
in the true sense of the term,a secret society. 
The organization has neither secret aims, con- 
stitution, nor meeting.”’ This, we fancy, will be 
news to most. The editor, writing of spelling 
reform, counts it of immense importance, and 


| says: “The Review gladly adds the weight of 


to quote from almost all these, but our | 


its influence and example to the movement.” 
He recommends that the Government Board on 
Geographic Names at Washington have their 
powers enlarged into a U.S. Board for the Im- 
provement of the English Language. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company: New York.) 


Rev. F. B. Newton, of Ontario, | 


| Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


| and there are pictures as well as sketches of the | 


THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


portraits of all the members of the Cabinet at | 
Samuel Hopkins Adams writes on | 
and Mr. | 


| Dooley discourses on the “‘ Power of the Press.” 


FOUNDED 1802 


A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 


are individualized with a view to the largest mental 
and moral improvement. There is no better place for 


homelike atmosphere at a moderate expense. 
Fall term opens Sept. 11, 1906 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, N. H. 
Fall term opened Sept. 11, 1906. 


A school with high standards of scholarship and 
character. Three new buildings, including new gym- 
nasium, added in past two years. The endowment 
justifies low rates. 

Send for catalogue and views (mentioning ZION’S 


HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


‘School of Law 





Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Ha], 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 302 Beacon St. 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Som- 
erset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 
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A MATTER OF HEALTH 





Absolutely Pure 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid + 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





a 


Methodist Social Union 


rq HE first meeting of the Union for 
| the fall was held Monday evening 
in Lorimer Hall, President Geo. H. Max- 
well in the chair. Rev. C. W. Holden, of 
Watertown, offered the invocation, and 
after the banquet and the election of new 
members, notice was given of the death 
of Hon. E. H. Dunn. A committee of five 
was appointed to prepare a fitting memo- 
rial— W. E. Huntington, H. N. Shepard, 
E. O. Fisk, Franklin Hamilton, G. E. At- 
wood. Attention was also called to the 
death of Leroy S. Johnson, of Malden, a 


former president of the Union, and a | 


committee of three was ordered—C. R. 
Magee, F. A. Perry, Mr. McLeod. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D. D., LL. D., 
of London, England, who was introduced 
in a fitting manner by Dr. W. F. Warren. 
Dr. Watkinson said, in part: 


I naturally feel very great interest in making 
myffirst acquaintance with this city, the intel- 
lectual Athens of America. I have wanted to 
see Boston ever since I heard of that cup of tea 
you once made. I think retribution has come 
tofyou, for I doubt if you have since been able 
to make a good cup. My present visit to Amer- 
ica has been very delightful, full of very pleas- 
ant experiences. During the two months I have 


been here]I have spoken about fifty times. I | 


scarcely know where to begin, as this is the first 
function of this kind I have attended. 
our creed. Some say that John Wesley was not 
an original theologian — that all he brought in 
was abit of fire. We should be thankful for 
both of these things. It is better for us to seek 
to apply our creed than to spend much of our 
time in speculation concerning it. 
any special use for original theologians. I may 
be called an old fossil; but fossils lie at the root 
of things. Original theology shares the doom of 


original art. These vagaries pass away, but the | 


great fundamentals of our theology are, like 
our Master, the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. Our church, that arose out of the procla- 
mation of a few great spiritual doctrines, will, I 
hope, always stand for them. 

I wish to speak a few moments on our great 
mission, which is righteousness. 


I may | 
not speak to you concerning any purification of | 


I never had | 


ZION’S HERALD 


about character, about righteousness. Our eccle- 
siastics go to the New Testament to find author- 
ity for their ecclesiasticism. So Congregation- 
alism, Presbyterianism, Episcopalianism, Meth- 
odism, all claim that they are taught as the 
primitive type. Really the New Testament is 
obscure, so that no one can tell which is the cor- 
rect type. Jesus left His teaching so that it 
can be adapted to every class and climate and 
age. The New Testament is very clear on one 
thing — that the church should be holy, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle. That appears on every 
page. The great question with our Master was 
pureness, holiness of spirit, character and con- 
duct. Our great business is that we maintain a 
high character, and then that we seek to make 
the nation pure. ‘Seek first the kingdom of 
God,” are the words of Christ for today. The 
ideal which we propose today is not a rich nation. 
First, said, not wealth. 
There is nothing more extraordinary than the 
sanity of the New Testament. It strikes me 
that many theological theories need a good 
foundation. It is a mistake for Christianity to 
reproach wealth and magnificence. Christian- 
ity is enough to hallow all the parts of our civil- 
ization, all riches and power and progress. But 
first of all comes righteousness ; after that all 
these other things in perspective. (am delight- 
ed at your enthusiastic spirit for education. It 
is a magnificent symptom of your nation and of 
this age. But Christianity does not put culture 
first; it says, first of all righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you. Jesus 
Christ did not discredit indulgence and pleasure. 
No one can look at this world teeming with beau- 
ty and fragrance without believing that Christ 
meant us to be happy. Yet He did not put em- 


righteousness, He 
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| genius that enabled these men to do these thing 
| is the hope of civilization today. 


This world 
is not going to be raised on the basis of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. Our ancestors believed in 
other-worldliness; they were men of prayer 
and faith. If we want to be made a blessing, 
we must follow in their footsteps. There are 
all sorts of methods suggested; but the way 
to set the world right is by having honest 
men, pure women and good children; then 
you have the millennium. Righteousness 
is the ideal of the church and the ideal of 
the nation; and then evangelization — doing 
all we can to get the world around us to 
share in the blessings of righteousness. If we 
do our duty, we need not despair. To look at 
the world today is like looking in a clockmak- 
er’s shop to see what time it is; but the confu- 
sion is in the shop, not in the sky. A man never 
feels sin as much as when he has the least of it. 
As the world gets better, it feels acutely the 
evils that are in it yet. So we see signs that we 
are growing better. I am getting, as I grow 
old, to be riotously optimistic. This world is 
going to end with a paradise where the days of 
morning shall never end. 


The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. H. W. Ewing, of Roxbury. 


S. S. Association at Holyoke 


The annual convention of the Massachusetts 
S. S. Association at Holyoke, Oct. 2-5, was an 
unqualified success both in numbers and in qual- 


| ity and sustained enthusiasm. The fame of the 


phasis on these things, but said, first, righteous- | 


ness, and then all these. Righteousness exalts 
a people. It is through righteousness we get'a 
foundation for all the things which exalt a na- 
tion. 

Our next great duty is that we seek to do the 


best in our power for those sections of society | 


that are the most needy. ‘Go,’ said John Wes- 
ley, ‘‘to those who need you most.” You have 
all around you men and women who ought to be 


objects of your charity, and who ought to be | 


brought into 
church. Some one says that all the great con- 
ceptions of national life came from: the Greeks ; 
but they despised the humble. 
civilizations of the past perished because 
they despised the humble. 
attention to beauty, the Roman gave atten- 
tion to law and the art of war. These lacked 
sympathy, condescension, kindness, love. 


sympathy with the Christian | 


Dedication of Kimball College of 


All the great | 


The Greek gave | 


Honor | 


the principle on which Christ placed civilization | 


— the love for those who need you most. The 
church contains the factur that is most needed 
in the nation. A nation cannot rise above its 
citizenship. If ever this world is to be lifted to 
ahigher grade of things, it will be by a hand 
from above. If you look into history you will 
see that it has not been the intellectual, lit- 
erary, or political spirit that has been the sal- 
vation of the nations. It was the evangelical 
and spiritual spirit that wrought the first mira- 
cles of Christianity. It was also true at the 
time of the Reformation. Erasmus and Luther 
represented two streams, literary and spiritual. 
The better condition of things today is due to 
the influence of Luther. The influence of Eras- 
mus is seen in Italy and Spain and Cuba. 
Luther’s influence is seen in Germany, England, 
and America. The peasant of the sixteenth, 
Luther, took us back to the peasant of the first 
century, and from this we have the successes of 
Protestantism of today. Voltaire and Wesley 
are later examples of this truth. France owes 
her advance to Voltaire no more than Italy owes 
its fertility to Vesuvius. Wesley opened afresh 
the New Testament to England, letting loose a 
Niagara of blessing. Huxley shows the greater 
influence of spirituality over intellectuality 


| in comparing George Fox and Franklin. Fox 


It is astonish- | 


ing how much the New Testament has to say 


moved the world, and Franklin did not. Why? 


Fox got his fire from heaven, while Franklin did 
not reach above the cloud. The same spiritual 


speakers, such as Bishop Vinton, Marion Law- 
rance, Drs. Schauffler, Downey, Buell and Wells, 
Miss Slattery, and others, made Holyoke the 
focus of interest to some 1,900 delegates from 
all parts of the.State. The message of the 
State president, R. F. Raymond, of New Bed- 
ford, was an able and statesmanlike document. 
Altogether it was one of the best conventions 
ever held, and augured well for the coming year 
of work throughout the State. 


Theology, Salem, Ore. 


The new building of the Kimball College of 
Theology of Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon, was dedicated by Bishop Warren, Monday, 
Oct. 1. The Oregon Conference adjourned on 
Monday morning and proceeded to Salem on 
special train, the ministers and laymen number- 
ing 150. At 2 o’clock a large congregation gath- 
ered at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where the exercises were held. The gift of the 
building was made by the dean, Dr. Henry D. 
Kimball, on behalf of Mrs. Kimball, and the 
response was made by President J. H. Coleman 
on behalf of the trustees. Bishop Warren fol- 
lowed with an eloquent address on “ Ministerial 
Education,” and conducted the service of dedi- 
cation. 

At the close of the exercises the Theological 


| Hall was inspected by the visitors. The Hall is 


a large building directly facing the State Capitol. 
On the first floor are the dean’s home, library, 
office, and two large recitation-rooms. On the 
second floor is an auditorium seating 300, and 
rooms occupied by President Coleman. The 
third floor will be furnished as occasion demanés. 
The building represents an outlay of $25,000, and 
is in every way adapted to its purpose. The 
entering class numbers 25 students, representing 
five Western States. The faculty, including 
President Coleman, Dean Kimball, Profs. Wash- 
burn, Kirk, Matthews and Fisher, are already 
enthusiastically engaged in their work. The 
success of the movement is already assured. 

The prospects of Willamette University were 
never brighter. Its long-standing debt is pai, 
two new buildings adorn the campus, and 4 
movement is now on foot to raise an endowment 
of $100,000. 


